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SIC TRANSIT GLORIA.....? 


_ Has the glory of British trade in and with China really 

departed? It would indeed be sad if this proved to be the 
sequel to recent events, but nevertheless British trade is 
possessed of too much resiliency for it to be an actual pos- 
sibility. 

The announcement of the withdrawal of British firms 
from China has apparently shocked public opinion in Britain. 
Possibly no one had realised the extent of the victimisation 
to which these firms had been subjected, especially since the 
opening of the anti-corruption campaign by the Peking Govt. 
The climax came with the levy of excessive taxes, retroactive 
over many years and designed to obtain from the firms “pro- 
fits illegally taken from China.”’” Few mercantile houses could 
remain passive at the prospect of thus being run into bank- 
ruptcy. The writing on the wall was plain, and it would have 
been folly to ignore it. 

It is impossible, however, to remain unmoved at the 
ending of a fine chapter in mercantile relations between the 
two countries. The Peking Govt. views all trade conducted by 
private interests as a wicked conspiracy on the part of the 
stronger to rob the weaker, ignoring the fact that many bene- 
fits have accrued to China in the 110 years of their trading 
intercourse with other countries, notably Great’ Britain. 
Gratitude is not wanted, but it is perhaps timely to recall 
that Shanghai grew into a great metropolis, ranking fifth 
among world ports, under the combined genius of British and 
Chinese merchants aided by other nations whose desire it was 
to trade with the Far East. The Whangpoo, which is only 
too ready to silt up if neglected for any length of time, was 
kept dredged so that the largest ships afloat could enter and 
tie-up at the wharves, and it was no uncommon sight to see 
at one time a Blue Funnel liner, a Canadian “Empress” and 
a Dollar liner moored at the wharves with plenty of space to 
spare for other vessels. Shanghai, which is mentioned here 
as the best example of benefits bestowed as well as received, 
was equipped with a fine waterworks providing some of the 
best water in the world, as well as excellent electricity and 
gas supplies; and up-to-date cotton mills and other industries 
exported their output to all quarters of the world, after 
first filling the needs of China’s vast population. And all 
was regulated by anh elected municipal council which formed 


a model of its kind in international cooperation. The glory 
of British trade may have temporarily departed from China, 
but no one can doubt that it will survive though possibly under 
a somewhat different form. At any rate it cannot be denied 
that the impact of Western civilisation upon China, crude 
as it can be in many of its manifestations, was greatly soften- 
ed by commercial intercourse through the Treaty Ports. 
“The old order changeth, giving place to new’’ is as true 
as when the industrial era first came into being in Great 
Britain, and British mercantile firms faced with a change in 
the process of China’s development, are once more showing 
adaptability to altered circumstances. To meet the necessity 
of clearing out of an untenable situation, they have put for- 
ward the proposal, which has met with the endorsement of 
the British Govt., that in their place an association of manu- 
facturers and overseas buyers be formed which would main- 
tain direct contact with the appropriate Chinese authorities 
and act as a permanent trade organisation. So far the 
memorandum submitting this plan to Peking for consideration 
has met with no acceptance. | 
In this connection, it is worthy of observation that Peking 
has not yet taken any notice of the British Government’s at- 
tempt to follow up the unofficial trade deal of £10 million 
each way allegedly concluded at the Moscow economic confer- 
ence and announced to the world with such a fanfare as in- 
dicating Peking’s desire to trade with a reluctant Britain. 
In the course of his statement regarding British firms 
in China, the British Foreign Secretary stated that the im- 
movable assets of these firms were between £200/£250 million 
and that the loss of the firms would be very serious, although 
the British Govt. would help them to claim all of the assets 
they held. So far, however, no claim for compensation has 
been put forward, and it is possible that some other arrange- 
ment may be made that would be satisfactory to both parties. 
As far back as 1930, the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Shanghai decided that it would be of value to obtain 
an estimate, if only a conservative one, of British assets 
in China. Much was left out, including the value of mis- 
sionary holdings in the country, but the figure finally arrived 
at was around £180 million. This was taken as a basis by 
Dr. Remer, an American economist, who however after 
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considerable study placed the figure at £200 m. Other 
economists have also studied this question, and the most re- 
cent is a compilation in Chinese, published in Peking, which 
describes foreign capital investments in China from the com- 
munist angle and after estimating them at the height of 
prosperity as being around £300 m. leaves them now at the 
same figure of £200 m. As the subject is of interest in view 
of present developments, extracts from this work are given 


on another page of this issue. 

From the chaos surrounding new developments in the 
country, one stable factor emerges: China must trade. When 
the senseless war in Korea is ended and China is free once 
more to devote herself to the rehabilitation of her people and 
country, there will be a crying need for practically every- 
thing, and British merchants will have their share in filling 
this need. 


CRISIS IN KOREA 


The decision to send the new Minister of Defence, Field- 
Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis, to confer with the prin- 
cipal commanders of the U.N. forces in Korea was a wise 
one. Britain is uneasy about many things and wants to 
know more of what is going on behind the scenes. Lord 
_ Alexander is the right man to make this study without giving 
the Communists the chance to make propaganda about hostili- 
ty or divided views between the two principal contributors to 
the non-Korean U.N. forces. He is persona grata with all 
and whatever he has to suggest will be listened to. Mr. 
Churchill put the decision in the setting of the great Com- 
munist build-up since the truce talks began. The details of 
this were incorporated in a statement in identical terms made 
by the Prime Minister himself in the House of Commons and 
by Lord Alexander in the Upper House. The statemént 
lost none of its force because it happened to be a repetition 
of the disclosures made in Washington about the middle of 
the month during General Ridgway’s visit. The Communists 
have been reinforced, re-equipped and reorganised until they 
now number not far short of a million men, the fresh troops 
being mainly Chinese. Their armour, artillery, and aircraft 
have all proportionately increased. There was no evidence of 
an imminent enemy attack, said the statement, but the Com- 
munists were able to launch a major offensive without warn- 
ing. The U.N. Command have not been idle and not have a 
line more strongly defended than ever. 

The gravity of the situation is all the more obvious 
since it coincides with a rising crisis in the West. Moreover 
the Communist delegates have created suspicion by their 
conduct of the talks. They are nothing like so keen on a 
truce now that they have made use of the time to double 
their strength. There is nevertheless no occasion for the alarm 
that so suddenly developed. The warning about which so 
much mystery was made, and which caused President Quirino 
of the Philippines to issue a warning in turn, was not in- 
tended to suggest that an Asian Armageddon was imminent, 
or that the Communists were about to launch an armed in- 
vasion of all exposed parts of the Far East. When the re- 
presentatives of the Powers who have troops at the Korean 
front were called in by the State Department, they were 
merely informed of the Communist build-up. Reinforcement 
on such a scale is not the sort of thing, however, that normally 
goes with truce negotiations. 

Exceptional tenseness exists now in the Far East and 
in Europe, where two defeats have been inflicted upon the 
Kremlin. Strictest vigilance is necessary. So also is patience, 
and a firm determination to stand by basic principles while 
shrinking from no reasonable concession to settle the single 
outstanding issue. It is tragic that this has been the subject 
of maladroit handling by the United Nations and of ferocious 
and lying accusation by the Communists. Actually the ad- 
ministration of these camps seems to have been as lax and 
easy-going as the tyranny imposed within them. by the 
fanatical Communist officers was vicious and brutal. Nor 
was the publicity aspect of the matter handled much better. 
Not until a week ago was a clear and straightforward account 
given of the screening technique. This was set forth step 
by step by Major-General Harrison at the meeting of the 


chief truce delegates at Panmunjom on May 28. The irresis- 
tible conclusion of any fair-minded person, after studying the 
questions as framed for individual interrogation is that they 
discouraged—not encouraged—prisoners to refuse repatriation. 
And unless a prisoner positively stated that he would commit 
suicide, or escape at the risk of death, he was put down for 
repatriation. 


This technique does not appear to have been possible 
among the hard core of the Communists, totalling about 80,000 
who were left on Koje island after the others had been sent to 
camps on the mainland. Indeed a message from Washington 
admitted that in many cases the screening was not done by 
personal interrogation, but through loudspeakers. Through 
these impersonal broadcasts prisoners were notified that only 
those who went forward to the guard at the gate would be re- 
garded as opposing repatriation. If, as the Communist pro- 
pagandists proclaim, the appalling riots that followed were 
“instigated” by the Americans, it was a curious way to do it, 
unless they knew many would brave all to evade repatriation. 


In point of fact this rough-and-ready method—obviously 
even more discouraging than the form and substance of the 
direct questioning—was virtually imposed on the U.N. camp 
authorities as a result of the failure of U.N. control, and of 
the reign of terror instituted by the Communists’ Central Com- 
mittee inside the compounds. The fanatics were obviously in 
direct communication with the Communist truce delegates. 
Until the camp guards were reinforced by three thousand 
American paratroopers and British and other U.N. guards 
the camp might well have been transformed into a menacing 
strong point in the U.N. rear had the Communists launched 
an all-out offensive. Though the Communists rejected an in- 
vitation to witness a re-screening of the prisoners, the proce- 
dure should be gone through again when control has been 
restored. Members of the U.N. Commission on Korea, which 
consists of a majority of Asian delegates, and of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, might well be asked to supervise the re- 
screening. The Communists have scored so heavily by their 
propaganda and so completely reversed the truth that this is a 
simple measure of prudence. And with this re-screening 
should also go a strict enquiry into the conduct of the 
Communists’ Committee, the manufacture of crude and brutal 
weapons such as barbed-wire flails, the murders in the com- 
pounds, the stripping of the skins of prisoners who had tattoo- 
ed themselves with anti-Communist inscriptions. 


There is now a general demand in Britain for a more 
direct part in all that js going on, not in any hostile spirit, 
but simply because of the issues at stake. In the determina- 
tion of these the Commonwealth ought to share full respon- 
sibility, though it must always be remembered that nine- 
tenths of the U.N. forces in Korea are American. There has 
been little criticism indeed, except from Bevanites, of the 
patient conduct of negotiations by the American delegates, 
who have had to put up with almost unendurable taunts, de- 
lays, insults and arrogance from the Communists such as no 


negotiators anywhere have experienced in modern times. But. 


immense issues are at stake over and above the immediate 
troubles. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


IV: THE FOUNDATIONS 


Marxism, having secured (as described in the last chap- 
ter) quite a strong position in China in the early 1930’s, 
in that field of thought which comprises Sociology and 
Social History, proceeded thereafter to extend its influence 
into various other spheres of intellectual endeavour. This 
period—the middle 1930’s—was that of the Communists’ 
special reliance on the “United Front’ tactic, when they 
subscribed to every possible group or sect, claiming that 
they had common cause with all “progressive”? movements. 


There were indeed many new and progressive movements 
in China at that time, which could be utilised for this policy. 
In a country so long riven with local and factional differences, 
dissensions and civil war, the call of “Unity” had a strong 
appeal; often, the instinctive response was too hasty and 
powerful to allow the hearer much pause for logical or critical 
reflection. Ready-made answers and easy catchwords had a 
quick success. 

Nevertheless, though some of the following was thus 
shallow in nature, and even adventitious, it would be unjust 
and misleading to represent the situation entirely in this 
light. There did occur a thoroughly honest and well- 
considered attempt to draw together the results and findings 
of all the previous work of scholarship, from all the diverse 
fields of Sinological research and study. It was a cause of 
grave concern, to serious students, that conclusions from 
the field of Social and General History (for instance) ap- 
peared to point in a different direction from those drawn 
from Philology, while Archaeology or Ethnography seemed 
to indicate still other conclusions. 

Consciousness of the need for a synthesis of the results 
of work in all the social sciences, and between their separate 
subjects, and coordination of future work on the basis of a 
community of understanding and purposes between them all, 
has been the deep and growing conviction of the great 
majority of sincere Chinese scholars, ever since the beginning 
of their modern age (i.e. ever since the end of the nineteenth 
century). By the mid-1930’s, this was a general and over- 


-whelming desire. It is for this reason that any closely 


“departmentalised” view—treating of one subject at a time— 
or any “biographical” procedure, describing Chinese studies 
writer by writer, can be grossly misleading. An appropriate 
instance may be S. Y. Teng’s otherwise masterly review of 
“Chinese Historiography in the Last Fifty Years” (Far 
Eastern Quarterly, Feb. 1949). Excellent and useful as this 
survey is, it presents the results of the last fifty years sub- 
ject by subject, or aspect by aspect (Ancient History, 
General History, Literary and Artistic History, Social and 
Economic History) and period by period. Historians are 
aptly and accurately identified by their particular interests 
and inclinations. In the present writer’s opinion, this pro- 
cedure does, however, conceal the important fact that 
generally they each desired, first and foremost, to “place” 
their own subjects or their own points of view in perspective, 
in relation to all the others, and sought coordination, in 
the sense above described. 
s 


The next field into which the movement flowed, for the 
expansion of the study of Chinese history, was that of the 
criticism of the Classical Literature. Textual criticism was, 
of course, a matter of long-established practice, from two 
points of view. One might be described as “traditionalism,” 
the verification of the authenticity of successive versions, 


OF CHINESE HISTORY 


and of successive interpretations and annotations in the in- 
numerable “Commentaries” added by generation after genera- 
tion of scholars. The other pre-existing point of view was 
philological, the verification of the meaning, origins and 
implications of the words, as descended from the Classics. 
Now, in the 1930 period, the new purpose was to relate the 
old Classics to the new-found conception of definite evolu- 
tionary stages in history. The first need was to give a pre- 
cise date to each piece of Classical writing; the second to 
interpret their archaic or allusive language into modern 
terminology, and the third to explain how each text depicted 
the conditions and trends of its own period. 

There are five Classics: “the Book of Changes”, “the 
Book of History’, “the Book of Poetry”, “the Book of 
Rites”, and “the Spring and Autumn Annals’ (1). These 
are the Sacred Books of Confucianism. They form a Testa- 
ment, expounding the biographies, activities, policies and 
institutions of the god-like “Holy Kings” and superhuman 


““Tilustrious Ministers” of extreme antiquity, the sum of 


which lays down for evermore, in Confucian eyes, the ideal 
model of thought and conduct for all Chinese, and for any 
exceptional barbarians who may be able to follow them. This 
basic Canon is supplemented by the “Four Books”: the 
“Analects” of Confucius (a record of his aphorisms and 
obiter dicta), “the Great Learning’’, the ‘Doctrine of the 
Mean” (attributed to Confucius’ grandson Tzu-ssu), and the 
“Book of Mencius’” (2). Moreover, there are many sub- 
sidiary sources, variously respected, among which the “Book 
of Kuan Tzu” should be mentioned first, from the point of 
view of economic history. It is said to be written by Kuan 
Chung, an able Prime Minister of the State of Ch’i, who 
(in the middle of the seventh century B.C.) made that state 
wealthy and powerful. (It is understood that an English 
translation is in preparation by Professor Drake, who is 
expected shortly to take the Chair of Chinese in the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong) (3). Others are the “Various Philo- 
sophers” of the “Warring-States Period” (480-222 B.C.): 
Mo Tzu, Lao-Tzu, Hsun-Tzu, Han Fei Tzu, ete. In the 
Former Han Dynasty, Ssu-Ma Ch’ien (145-85 B.C.) wrote 
the first “synthetic”? book of Chinese history, the “Historical 
Records”, assembling the historical contents of all the above 
Classics, and is the founder of Chinese historiography (4). 
The revolutionary and reformist thinkers of the late 
nineteenth century had effectively criticised the whole classi- 
cal heritage, from the point of view of philological criticism 
and the comparative study of various texts, “old” and “new”. 
The “New Script’? School must be particularly mentioned, 
with the outstanding names of Liu Peng-lu, Kang Yu-wei, 
Tsui Shth and Tsui Shu (5). This work did not develop greatly 
in China, on more modern lines, until the 1930’s—when it was 
taken further by Ku Chieh-kang and his school (see notes 2, 3 
to Ch. III). But in Japan it was meanwhile much developed— 
from the point of view of comparing classical texts, nct 
merely with each other, but with the findings of modern 
science—and later Chinese work owes much to Japanese 
example. It is in this connection that we first encounter the 
names of such eminent Japanese historians of China as 
Shiratori (“Study of Old Chinese Traditions” 1909, “Higher 
Criticism of the Historical Canon” 1912, and “The Origin of 
Confucianism” 1912) and Naito (“Methodology of Classical 
Research” 1917, “Inquiry into the Historical Canon’ 1921, 
“Dating of the Tribute of Yu” 1922, collected together as 
“Notes on Studies” 1928) (5). : 
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Ku Chieh-kang’s school in China proceeded thereafter 
to analyse the classical histories, and found them to be the 
cumulative product of the political disputes and theorisings 
of the Warring States, Ch’in and Han periods. A good 
summary of their conclusions is to be found in the Yenching 
“Annals” 1928, and in various articles in their publications 
“Tribute of Yu” and “The Ancient History Controversy” 
(6). At the same time, the conclusions of Western scholars 
such as Chavannes, Pelliot and Maspero, regarding especially 
the “Tso Commentary”, the “Rites of Chou”, and the “His- 
torical Record’, were gaining wide acceptance and use (7). 


In Japan, other methods of scientific verification were 
also attempted: astronomy was used, to check the calendrical 
accuracy of the records. The dating of the “Tso Commen- 
tary’ was especially important, and this point was the 
subject of much dispute: e.g. T. Ijima (in 1925) asserted 
it to be a forgery of Liu Hsin of the Former Han, S. Shinjo 
(in 1928) placed it in the middle of the Warring States 
period, and S. Tsuda (in 1935) in the Han dynasty. An 
early work of Karlgren in Sweden (in 1926) is on the same 
question, and dates the text (on philological grounds) to the 
beginning of the Warring States. Subsequent works of 
Maspero (1932) and Hung Yeh (1937) may be referred to 
as providing excellent summaries of the general outcome, 
and also as giving instructive examples of contrasting 
Oriental and Occidental conclusions (8). 


The above may seem to be taking the discussion away 
from the subject of economic history into purely biblio- 
graphical issues. But such is not the case: the question 
of the dating of the codes of conduct, modes of thought, 
ways of living and other data revealed by these Classic 
and pseudo-Classic source-books, was all-important in tracing 
the very beginnings of the economic and social history of 
China. No further progress could be made until views had 
been developed as to how far the usages and models of 
Society depicted by the Classics ever existed, to what period 
these depictions might relate, and in what order took place 
the successive modifications which they seemed to reveal. 


Equally important, from this point of view, was ithe 
task of establishing concordances and chronologies for thé 
main line of Confucian Classicism. The “Rites of Chou” 
was another particularly important case, which was the sub- 
ject of further writings by T. Hayashi, Ch’ien Mu, Kuo Mo- 
jo, Karlgren, etc. (9). The “Various Philosophers” of the 
Warring States period also received attention (10). Studies 
on Kuan Tzu (11), Lord Shang (12) and the Legalists (13) 
are of special significance for the purposes of economic 
history. 

To a great extent, the results of the body of work 
just described have not been coordinated, and important tasks 
remain for future students. In the process, however, a great 
deal of knowledge of the economic events and characteristics 
of ancient China has been acquired, though it is still in- 
coherently arranged. Oriental scholars, especially, were deli- 
berately concerned, in a marked spirit of iconoclasm, to 
prove that these Classical Canons were no sacred Revelation 
from a prehistoric Age of the Gods, but an inspired, and 
by no means disinterested, political literature from the period 
of the Warring States. The result of this was inevitably, 
in the first instance, rather negative; the old canons of 
historical] interpretation were broken down, without any new 
ones being immediately produced. 


The new stress on economic conditions and economic 
motives was part of the iconoclastic procedure; Marxists, and 
Some other realists, were much concerned to show that much 
of what had traditionally posed as high Idealism and Moralism, 
in fact represented the “vested interests” of persons and 
. groups, throughout history. Once the abstract principles, 


and the “ideology” in general, had thus been rationalised 
to the satisfaction of the critics, it was time to turn to the 
task of finding out in detail how people lived in successive 
periods of Chinese history, and what was_ the practical 
mechanism of their social arrangements. But a great deal 
of ground remained (and still remains) to be cleared, before 
a definitive science of history, as applied to China, could 
emerge. Assistance was, however, shortly forthcoming, from 
such ancillary or contiguous sciences as anthropology, archaeo- 
logy, ethnology and philology. 

The Western student, naturally impatient to advance to 
later times, expecting to find there the sort of precise docu- 
mentation and the sort of objective basis for analysis which 
are available in Europe, is warned that in the case of China 
he is likely to be frustrated in the former desire, and dis- 
appointed in the latter outcome. A great deal of attention 
has still to be paid to the “Ancient” and “Classical’’ periods; 
far more than in the case of any other country, the whole 
subsequent history of China was set and governed by the 
Classic mould. Right up to the foundation of the Republic, 
and even beyond, the very form of the documents and 
arrangements, as well as the general outlook and the under- 
lying philosophy, continued to be those of Classical anti- 
quity. The present has never been dissociated with the 
past, in Chinese thought, at least until recently. 


Prehistoric and antiquarian studies developed very 
greatly in China, in the decade 1923-1933. Thereafter, prac- 
tical work was greatly disturbed by warfare, but in the next 
decade much energy was devoted to the digestion of the 
material previously accumulated. The beginning of the 
epoch was marked by the sensational discovery, by the 
Swedish scientist Anderson, of the prehistoric remains known 
as “Peking Man’’. More important, to the present purpose, 
are his findings (1923) of pottery and other prehistoric re- 
mains, the sites of ancient villages or settlements at Sha 
Kuo Tun and Yang Shao (14). The “coloured” earthenware 
of the latter place was considered to show affinities with 
previous finds in the Near East and Southern Russia. An- 
derson held that the Yang Shao people had moved there 
from the West or South-west. Extensive excavations were 
conducted in Kansu, and around Sianfu, in 1923 and 1924, 
resulting in many further finds of coloured potteries; other 
investigators (Black and Arne) supported the view that this 
early race in North China had come from the West. 


These investigations provided limited, but quite vivid, 
impressions of the character of the original Chinese society, 
and its manner of livelihood. It appeared to belong to the 
New Stone Age, and to have depended mainly on agricul- 
ture. The next step was to see how this actual prehistoric 
society, the first to be discovered, was related to the forms 
or stages laid down by Chinese classical traditions. Studies 
of another kind (the interpretation of records found on 
tortoise-shells and bones, which will be outlined below) at 
this time suggested that the Yang Shao people might indeed 
be the legendary Yin Dynasty, (traditionally dated 1401—1154 
B.C.) Other Yin sites were opened up, after 1928, including 
the famous Anyang, (Sido Tun) and Cheng Tzu Ai (Lung 
Shan) diggings; and Li Chi and others continued the work 
of Anderson (15). 


A great deal of work was pursued by the Academia 
Sinica; to summarise somewhat drastically, it may be said 
that the key problem was that of the relation between 
three types of pottery which were discovered. There were: 
(i) the “coloured” wares, found originally by Anderson, (ii) 
a dissimilar “black” earthenware, which is peculiar to China, 
and (iii) a “grey” pottery found “in the Yin sites. Liang 
Ssu-yung (16) considered the Yang Shao coloured wares to 
be the first in order of antiquity, the black Lung Shan wares 
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to be later, and the grey Siao Tun ones later still. 
criteria as techniques of manufacture, and the shape of the 
articles, the black and grey potteries are—according to Wu 
Chin-ting—akin to each other, and are the earliest form of 
sacrificial vessels in China, while the coloured wares belong 
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to another line altogether (17). The coloured wares were 
found in the western part of the Yellow Earth plateau, 
while the black ones were dispersed in the plains to the 
eastward. H. G. Creel (18) elaborated the hypothesis that 
the neolithic culture of China consisted of two parts or 
zones, a Western and an Eastern. 


Thus by processes necessarily rough and gradual, but 
becoming more realistic as time went on, the physical evidences 
of these primitive cultures were progressively identified with 
one of the most important of the phases in the formation 
of the original Chinese society—the Yin civilisation and its 
replacement by the Chou. The great importance of that 
ancient epoch, from the point of view of the present study, 
is that the Chou dynasty established an original feudal 
system. In the breakdown of that system, the long vicis- 
situdes of the ensuing Spring and Autumn period, in the 
era of the Warring States, is found the background for under- 
standing and interpreting the Classical culture, and there- 
fore the whole subsequent history of China. Every scholar 
desired above all things to possess the keys to an under- 
standing of that great age. The Marxists, again, were able 
quickly and effectively to claim that their keys fitted. The 
progress of this and other schools, the degree to which 
a new synthesis emerged from their efforts, the nature of 
the basic Chinese economy as depicted by them, the accuracy 
or otherwise of their contentions—all these matters may 
more comfortably be considered in the next chapter (19). 
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TRENDS IN COMMONWEALTH TRADE 


British Commonwealth countries last year accounted for 
about 30 per cent of the world’s trade—approximately equal 
to the international trade of the whole of Europe and almost 
twice as much as that of the United States. The imports and 
exports of individual territories were naturally unequal, be- 
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Umehara Sueharu: “Shina Kokogaku Ronsetsu’’, 1938; ‘“To-A 
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“To-A Kokogaku Gaikan’’, 1947. 
Eeanti Namio and others: “Sekai no Rekishi’, in “Rekishi 
no Akebono” I, 1949. 

cause of their varying economic make-up and size. Broadly, 


however, the share of the United Kingdom was about ten per 
cent of the total world trade, while Canada and the colonial 
territories each contributed about five per cent. 

The total Commonwealth imports, valued on a cost, in- 
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surance and freight basis and excluding ships’ stores, bunker 
coal and oil, are provisionally estimated at £9,602 million for 
1951, compared with £6,621 million in 1950. Total exports 
at free on board prices are estimated at £8,139 million against 
£6,333 million in 1950. The large increases mostly reflect 
higher prices for Commonwealth goods in 1951. 

Almost one-half of this vast trade was intra-Common- 
wealth. While details for individual countries are not yet 
ready, it is noteworthy that in 1950 the percentage of the 
total exports to other members ranged from 21 per cent for 
Canada to 76 per cent for Southern Rhodesia, and for im- 
ports from 20 per cent for Canada to 82 per cent for New 
Zealand and 85 per cent for Southern Rhodesia. 


Dollar markets have been of great importance since 1947. 
Here again varying economies play their parts and world 
price fluctuations affect trends. There was a general increase 
in 1951 over 1950 in purchases by the dollar area from the 
Commonwealth although there were some reductions, such as 
in exports of United Kingdom vehicles, Malayan tin and 
Indian tea. Dollar earnings from Australian wool exports 
almost trebled, Malayan rubber earned more than one and a 
half times the amount of dollars as in the preceding year, 
and the value of United Kingdom textile exports increased 
by almost one-quarter. The Commonwealth also has impor- 
tant markets in Europe and other parts of the world. 


| CHINESE COMMUNIST VIEW OF BRITISH ENTERPRISES IN CHINA 


The People’s Publishing Co., Peking—a state organisation which prints and distributes political propaganda—has published in June 1951 


a book written by a Party economist, Wei Tsu-chu, entitled “British Enterprises in China 


and their Profits.”” This publication purports to supply 


information on British investments in China. As many foreign merchants in China have found this work of considerable interest, in spite of its 
strong anti-British bias, and as it reveals the way of thinking of the communist authorities, extracts of the study of Mr. Wei are herewith published. 


I. BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN CHINA. 
1. Beginnings 


In 1715 the East India Company established a foreign 
firm at Canton which was the beginning of British enterprise 
in China. In 1834 that Company’s monopoly of the China 
trade ceased and daily more and more British merchants 
came to China. Jardines (1832), Gibb Livingston & Co. 
(1835) and other foreign firms were all founded at this time, 
but they were still limited to Canton. At the time British 
firms accounted for three-quarters of the foreign trade, of 
which the most important part consisted of opium busi- 
ness. 

After the opening of five commercial ports following the 
“Opium War,” the British centre of interest moved to 
Shanghai. In 1845 the Shanghai Concession was first re- 
ceived. Arnhold Bros. (1866), Taikoo (1867) and other big 
companies all thereafter opened for business at Shanghai. 
By the end of the 19th Century the British share of the 
China trade had fallen. Before 1874 it accounted for 40% 
of China’s imports and exports. In 1889 it had fallen to 
20% and by the end of the 19th Century it only took 12%. 
As regards the shipping side, this period saw rapid de- 
velopment. It was centred in Hongkong and up to the end 
of the 19th Century British vessels navigating on the China 
coast accounted for more than 60% of the total tonnage. 
Taikoo’s China Navigation Co. Ltd. (1872) Ewo’s Indo-China 
S.N. Co. (1881) split the business. Wheelock (1863) used 
Shanghai as their centre. Ewo’s Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf 
(1871) began to control China’s wharf and godown busi- 
ness. It was also at this time that the foundations were 
laid on the banking side. The Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. 
(1857) and the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 
(1865), two large Banks, opened for business in Shanghai. 
The Sino-British Corporation (1898), a joint venture of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation and Jardines, 
opened in the last years of the 19th Century and obtained 
a firm grasp on China’s foreign debts. In the Industrial 
sphere, in 1862 a shipbuilding yard was opened, this was the 
forerunner of the Shanghai Dock & Engineering Company. 
The Ewo Silk Filatures (1882) and the Ewo Mills (1895) were 
established about the time of the “Shimonoseki Treaty” when 
foreigners usurped the right to establish factories. The rest 
came later. Since the 20th Century British trade in China 
has decreased in percentage but has increased dramatically 
in volume. The special feature during this period was the 
appearance of Trust enterprises such as the British Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company (1902), Lever Brothers’ China Soap 
Company (1903), General Electric Co. (1908), Asiatic Petro- 


leum Co. (1918) ete. These all invaded China at the begin- 
ning of the 20th Century. The Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., (Brunner, Mond & Co.) (1920) and Dunlop Rubber 
Company (1921) came later. Shipping also decreased in 
percentage but dramatically increased in tonnage. Imperialis- 
tic shipping competition in China reached its zenith at the 
beginning of the 20th Century and thereafter there were 
consolidations and mergers but British merchants retained 
the lead. Up to the time of the opening of the Japanese 
war, and including Hongkong, Ewo (Jardines) operated the 
five following units:—Indo-China S.N. Co. Ltd. Shanghai 
& Hongkew Wharf, Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 
Co., Hongkong & Whampoa Dock-yard and the Star Ferry; 
the Taikoo (B. & S.) Group had the China Navigation Co., 
Hsing Kee, Blue Funnel, Taku Tug & Lighter, Taikoo Dock- 
yard, Taikoo Sugar Refinery and Wharf—6 units. Wheelock 
Marden had 8 units altogether including Shanghai Tug & 
Lighter. 


In the field of finance, the following five banks made 
the most rapid advance during this period, viz. Mercantile 
Bank of India (1915), E. D.. Sassoon Banking Corporation 
(1932), P. & O. Banking Corporation (1922), Thos. Cook & 
Son (date?) and Ta Shang (1931). These institutions had 
a total of twenty branches and sub-agencies in China. In 
the Insurance field the following companies which established 
head offices in Shanghai, namely Yangtse (1862), Pao Chia 
Hong (1863) made rapid progress; Far Eastern (1915) and 
A.A.U. (1931), joint British-American enterprises, were es- 
tablished about this time. Union. Insurance Society of Canton 
headed the list (of Insurance Companies) in Hongkong. Be- 
sides these, some 84 Insurance Companies in England ex- 
tended their activities to China. Their investments were as 
follows:—Peking Syndicate (1904) entered the field of mining 
and railway investments and together with the Sino-British 
Corporation, they formed the Central China Railroad Com- 
pany (1904) which controlled railway financing. Yangtse 
Finance Company (1930), Far Eastern Trading Co., (1925) 
etc. concentrated on security investments. Shanghai Land 
(1888) and Cathay Land (1926) specialized in real estate. 


In Industry, Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co. (1862), 
and New Engineering Works (1903) were substantial es- 
tablishments. They were amalgamated just before the 
Japanese war to become Shanghai Dockyards (1936). Moller’s 
shipyard had only modest beginnings but expanded during 
the Japanese war. In the textile industry expansion was 
most rapid during the days when Japanese competition was 
keenest. Besides Ewo Cotton Mills, China Printing and 
Finishing (1925) was the largest. Others established were 
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Zoong Zing (1920), Tung Yih (purchased in 1928), Shanghai 
Woollen Mills (purchased in 1938) and Patons & Baldwins 
(1932). In the Tobacco Industry, B.A.T. first established its 
factory in Shanghai in 1903. Later it was reorganized to be 
known as the Y.T.T. Co. with branches all over China, 12 
cigarette factories, 3 curing plants and 5 printing works. 
In the drinking industry, The Aquarius Aerated Water Co., 
was first established in 1864. Ewo Brewery (1935) and 
Shanghai Brewery (1911), two large beer factories were also 
established. Lever Brothers China Soap Compamy (1904) 
followed with five factories for the manufacture of soap and 
allied products to invade the soap industry. Egg products 
were taken care of by China Import and Export Co. (1909), 
Behr & Mathew (1911) and China Egg (date?) which gave 
the British practically a monopoly on the trade. In the press 
packing industry, there were Liddells (1890) and Hankow 
Press Packing (1920) ete. 

The development of public utilities also took place during 
the beginning of the 20th century. Although Shanghai Gas 
Company (1863) and Shanghai Waterworks (1880) were 
established during the latter part of the 19th Century yet 
it was not until these companies were reorganized in 1901 and 
1903 respectively that they were able to expand their busi- 
ness. The Hankow Electricity Co. (1905) and Shanghai 
Electric Construction Co. (1905) came into being about the 
same time. China General Omnibus Co. (1923) was esta- 
blished comparatively later. 

The beginning of British aggression on China’s mining 
industry took the form of the Tung Shing Coal Mines (1896). 
This was the forerunner of the Mentoukou Mines. Thereafter 
the Peking Syndicate usurped mining rights in many pro- 


vinces, but most of the rights were not explored. But British - 


grand scale exploitation of the mining industry really began 
with the Kaiping Mines (1901) as a result of the Boxer re- 
bellion. During the revolution of 1911, the Lan Chow mines 
were absorbed and they were amalgamated to form the Kailan 
Mining Administration (1912). Peking Syndicate absorbed 
the Honan coal mines in 1898 and later the Chung Yuan Co. 
to form the Chung Fu Chio Tso Coal Mines (1915). Besides 
these, the Mentoukou coal mines (1918) were the result of 
absorption of Chinese coal mines. The three are all supposed 
to be joint Sino-British enterprises, but actually they are all 
British controlled, especially the Kailan Mines which is the 
largest of its kind within the country and the British got the 
mines almost without costing them a single cent. 

From the beginning of the 20th Century to World War I, 
British investments in China increased by over 150% from 
World War I to 1931 increased by 250% and from that time 
to the war of resistance against the Japanese increased by 
120%. During the war of resistance they decreased by 30%. 
Because recovery was slow after victory (VJ) day and there 
had been further decreases since liberation, the present figure 
might not be over £200,000,000. Before the 19th Century, 
British investments accounted for over 80% of foreign in- 
vestments in China. After the Boxer rebellion, Russian and 
German influence grew and up to the 20th Century, British 
investment percentage had gone down to 30%, even smaller 
than that of Czarist Russia (because Imperial Russia’s invest- 
ment in the Chinese Eastern Railway was quite large). Com- 
ing to the period of World War I, Japanese and Imperial 
Russian competition was at its highest, but British competi- 
tion was even greater and accounted for nearly 37% of the 
total, occupying the top of the list. Until the Manchurian 
incident in 1931, Great Britain was still leading Japan slight- 
ly, but just before the war of resistance Japanese investments 
in China and Manchuria had already, exceeded those of Great 
Britain with the latter only accounting for one-third of the 
total. After VJ day Japanese and German investments were 
eliminated and British investments again took the top figure 
of 63%, which is over three times that of the U.S.A. Speak- 


ing generally, before the War of Resistance, British invest- 
ment in China, including Government loans, was about 6.5% 
of its overseas investment. 


2. Special features of the investments 


British enterprises in China have a history of over 100 
years and their investments took the form of a combination 
of colonial grabbing plus special rights conferred by unequal 
treaties. In profits, they even excelled those in India. First- 
ly, British investments in China were entirely direct invest- 
ments. In other words full use was made of those British 
enterprises which have main or branch offices in China under 
the special privileges of the treaty ports and the protection 
of extra-territorial rights. This is the original and stereo- 
typed mode of Imperialism by exploiting surplus labour in 
the Colonial areas. In the mining industry Sino-British com- 
panies were formed merely to conform to the Mining Laws 
of the Kuomintang (the laws banned purely foreign capital 
companies to operate mines). 

Actually these companies were entirely British-controlled 
and there was almost not a single case of investing in purely 
Chinese companies or in the form of credit loans. In India, 
on the other hand, over 50% of British investments were in 
the form of shares in Indian companies or credit participation 
in them. British investments in China were largely political 
loans and even if they were economic, it could only account 
for 10% of the total up to the time of the War of Resistance. 


we INVESTMENTS IN CHINA & CONNECTED 
VITAL FIGURES. 1836-1946 


1836 1900 1913 1930 1936 1946 
Canton Begin- 
Period ning First 9.1.8. me Ml Period 


of 20th World change War of of 


Century War Resistance Victory 
Numbers of British 


in China 155 5,562 8,966 13,015 16,690 
% of all aliens 55% 32.4% 5.4% 3.6% 12.5% 


Industrial and 


Commercial Houses 41 401 590 1,027 1,031 

J, of all aliens 75% 43% 15ffo 12.4% 21.8% 

Direct Trade Million 

Haikwan Taels ? 53.9 113.3 170.9 113.8* 869Y 
% of all countries 50% 11.7% 11.4% 7.8% 10.1% 4.5% 
Shipping in China 

Million Tons ? 23.3 38.1 57.2 57.3 ? 
9, of all countries 7? 59.4% 40. 8% 36 .8% 39.5% 24% 
Loans to China 

‘Million US.$ ? 110.3 207.5 225.8 147.7 255.1 
Y% of all countries 38.8% . 39.5% 31.8% 19.3% 19.1% 
Investments in China 
Million £ : 30.0 80.0 198.0 233.4 201.8 
Million US.$ 150.0 400.0 963.4 1141.2 807.3 
% of all countries 80% 30% 36.9% 38.1% 30.9% 63.2% 


Notes: Apart from capital investments the figures for 1936 in comfparison 
with previous years do not include Manchuria. Investment figures 
include Hongkong and Kowloon. 


* 1936 Customs Gold Units. 
1946 In CN$100 millions. 


Sources: 1836 Chinese Repository, 1837, Vol. & Pages 426-432. 1900-1913 
C. F. Remer “Foreign Investments in China’, 1933 Chapter 16. 
1936 Aliens. China Year Book, 1937. 1937 Shipping. Japan’s 
“Institute of Oriental Studies’, “The Nations & Questions of 
China’s Capital’’, Showa 18th year, Page 185. 1936-1946 Trade 
figures according to Customs returns. Loans. See the author’s 
“Imperialism in China’s Investments’’, Jan. 1951, Peoples Press 
Table 1. 1946 Shipping. G. Astafyev. “China’s Economic 
Problems” ‘New Era’’, 1950 Nos. 13-16. Amount of Capital 
and comparative reductions in war time in connection with 
each business with 1936 as a base. 


The greater part of the investments was centred on 
enterprises which savoured of commercial exploitation. Be- 
fore the war of resistance, trading, transportation and finance 
accounted for 64% of the total but financial investments were 
especially prominent. All large enterprises inherited more or 
less the opium trading policy of the old days. As regards 
production one would notice that industry and mining ac- 
counted for only 15% of the total and such industries as ship 
repairing, press-packing, re-conditioning for export etc. really 
came under the heading of commercial investments. The 
large industries of textiles and tobacco were also classified 
under the heading of importation of raw materials. In India, 
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on the contrary, foreign investments were largely in the min- 
ing industry and in 1929 accounted for 23.3% with invest- 
ments in engineering projects 11.7%. British investments in 
South Africa were also largely in mining and in Canada, 
largely in railways. Therefore British investments in India 
can be said to be along the lines of development whereas 
their investments in China were purely those of commercial 
exploitation. Combining all kinds of materials, we estimate 
that before the War of Resistance England’s investments in 
China were divided as follows:— 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS IN CHINA—1936. 


Nature No. of Capital 
Firms (in 000s US.$) Percentage 
Finance 
147 404,202 35.4 
Commerce 
14,501 
331 260,833 22.9 
Transportation 
beh 20 53,551 
21 61,551 5.4 
Ge 14 202,300 17.4 
Industry 
Machinery & Shipbuilding 23 25,923 
Foodstuffs & Tobacco ........ 84 85,881 
Paper & Printing ll 5,697 
151,102 13.2 
Utilities 
3 4,582 
18 41,651 3.7 
645 1,141,180 100.0 


NOTES: Finance—Others include investments in Trust Companies real 
estate assets and remittance and foreign exchange brokers. 
The numbers do not reckon branches. 


Banks & Insurance: Japan’s Institute of Oriental] Studies, 
“Summary of Foreign Countries Investments in China’. 

Retail: The same plus 20% for branches outside Shanghai. 
Industry: The same, taken at 1.3 times estimated fixed 
capital. Finance—Others and Shipping: Japan’s Institute 
of Oriental Studies “Foreign Countries & China’s Capital’’. 
Real Estate & Railways. C. F. Remer: “Foreign Investments 
in China.” Mines: Special Investigation. Utilities: Wu 
Chung Ming ‘“Imperialistic Capital in China’s Industry”, 
“Chinese Industry’’, New Issue No. 7 and other material. 


Conversion Table: 1 Tael = U.S.$0.55, 1 Silver B = U.S.$0.50, 
1 CN$ = U.S.$0.33, £1 = U.S.$4.87. 


3. Concentration of Capital 


Amongst British businesses, as regards large concentra- 
tions of capital, the most notable are cases of large firms or 
large combines. One can mention amongst British invest- 
ments in China, “Ewo’”, “Taikoo’’, Sassoons, three big con- 
centrations, and “Y.T.T.” (B.A.T.), APC (Shell Oil) 
1.C.I. (Imperial Chemicals),, China Soap (Lever Bros), four 
big combines. Apart from these there are China Engineers, 
Mollers’ Ltd., Gibb Livingston & Co., and other small con- 
cerns such as Ha Tung (Hardoon), An Li (Arnhold Bros.), 
etc., which have seen better days. The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation is in the centre of financial activities 
in China and its capital is merged with the ten big com- 
panies in China. Ewo came to China the earliest, and com- 
menced by selling opium. Soon they annexed and shared 


SOURCES : 


various shipping and merchant interests in China with Taikoo 
and established offices in Shanghai and Hongkong, but there 
are branches throughout China and also they have established 
many companies of which they have direct or capital control 
or in which they have investments. Apart from shipping and 
merchant business Jardines specialised in textiles, machinery 
and a brewery; Taikoo on the other hand developed sugar and 
paint manufacturing. Although the Sassoon family came to 
China very early, it was not until after the establishment of 
E.D. Sassoon & Co. Ltd., after 1931, that they started large 
scale investments in China. Their sphere is real estate. 
After the 1-2-8 incident Hardoon diminished and Sassoons 
practically occupied the field. In 1935 Sassoons bought Arn- 
hold Bros., and also expanded into commercial business and 
heavy industry. Y.T.T. Co. was established in 1934 by the 
amalgamation of several cigarette factories under the B.A.T. 
interests. There were also established the Chen Hsing Tobacco 
Leaf, Sou Shan Printing, Chi Tung Tobacco Co. etc. It also 
purchased the White Russian (A. Lopato & Sons) Tobacco 
Factory, the American Tobacco Co. etc. Although the capital 
amounts were independent of each other yet they were really 
one interest and have monopolized more than 60% of China’s 
tobacco industry in the past. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd. was originally founded 


in China—two big organisations for the North and South—with 


branches all over the country. Along with Socony & Texaco, 
it completely monopolized China’s oil market and A.P.C.’s 
kerosene penetrated into rural villages which was not so in 
the case of the American Oil Companies. I.C.I.’s soda and 
fertilizer also penetrated into the interior of China. Before 
the war it had 13 branches and innumerable selling agents. 


Jt also acted as agents for the chemical products of 50 for- 


eign firms. Lever Bros. soap monopolized more than half 
of the Shanghai product; at Hongkong and on the mainland 
it has six connected businesses under different names and in 
every large town it also has established depots and business 
offices. These two firms are both parts of world-wide com- 
bines. 

Speaking only of Shanghai at present, the three big con- 
centrations of capital and the four big combines monopolize in 
themselves 60% of all British capital invested, in the number 
of their workers 53.1%, and 57.8 % of land occupied. Amongst 
the smaller concentrations of capital Hsin Chang (China En- 
gineers) was Originally a company importing machinery; in 
1938 it bought the Chinese firm Shanghai Woollen Mills, 
after Liberation it also rented China Printing & Finishing 
Co. Ltd. Mollers includes Mollers Steamship Agents, Co., 
Mollers Dockyards and Hall & Holtz Department Stores. Gibb 
Livingston & Co., Ltd., came to China as a trading company 
over a hundred years ago and had connections everywhere; its 
capital structure is very confused, but it is most closely 
connected with the P. & O. 

All the big concentrations and combines are represented 
by inter-mingling directorates or managers in other mono- 
polistic British firms such as the Shanghai Electric Con- 
struction Co., Shanghai Waterworks, Shanghai Gas Co., 
Shanghai Dockyards, and Liddell Bros. At the same time 
some important British firms are also connected with large 
American firms like Henningsen Produce Co., Andersen, Meyer 
& Co. Ltd., and the Shanghai Power Co., with capital con- 
nections and through directors. 


4. Concentration of Territory 


Concentration of territory is a special aspect of British 
investment. This is connected with the rights of treaty port 
trade, the concessions and leasing of land in the Unequal 
Treaties. Its centre is in Shanghai. Hongkong is. the 
centre of transportation and intermediate trade. In 1930 it 
was reckoned that Shanghai represented 76.6% of total capital 
and Hongkong 9.3%. In 1936, 80% of British Banks’ capital 
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assets, 70% of the trade and 64% of the industry were con- 
centrated in Shanghai. 
To sum up, Shanghai accounts for 71% and Hongkong 


12%. However, aside from the several categories of industry,. 


public utilities and mines, it is most difficult to divide them 


up according to territories, hence the percentages are not _ 


entirely dependable. Before the war Chinese domestic 
capital sought the protection of the concessions and made 
use of foreign transportation and materials for convenience; 
it also concentrated China’s industries in the cities along 
the coast, thereby creating the colonial nature of industry. 


BRITISH BUSINESS INVESTMENTS IN CHINA 1936 
in Thousands of US.$ 


Category Shanghai Hong Kong Other Total 
& Kowloon Places 
298,330 76,474 30,398 404,202 
s 180,527 26,083 64,223 260,833 
Transportation ........ 25,705 29,420 6,426 61,551 
182,070 ? 20,230 202,300 
96,726 28,858 25,518 161,102 
25,543 11,433 3,684 41,661 
. 809,892 171,268 160,020 1,141,180 


5. Land Investment | 

As regards economic exploitation the occupation of land 
amongst British investments is especially prominent. Conces- 
sions (1845) and rights of perpetual lease (1847) were both 
originated by Britain and the “Crown lease’ originated when 
the British Government leased properties in China, which they 
had acquired by aggression, to Chinese and foreign merchants 
and individuals for rentals. 

At Shanghai, Tientsin, Wu-han, Canton and Tsingtao, 
England had in all about 18,000 mow, representing 49.5% of all 
land occupied by foreigners. Apart from Canton, because 
England concentrated on occupying land in Hongkong and 
Kowloon, in all other cities England was the leading land- 
holder amongst foreigners, occupying in Shanghai 42.6%, 
Tientsin 43.7% and Wu-han 54.3%. If suburban land is also 
calculated, then England was far and away the biggest 
holder, as at Tientsin in the Tangku and Taku areas English 
firms occupied 118,000 mow, amongst which Kailan occupied 
90,000 mow. Also the land occupied by England was mostly 
used for business purposes and its use gave rise to much 
profit, but that occupied by America and France was mostly 
used for churches and schools. In Shanghai the amount of 
land occupied for business purposes reached 79% of the total. 
Most of the=real estate companies which profitably rented 
land were English. In Shanghai, the Shanghai Land Invest- 
ment Company held land to the extent of 78% of all the 
foreign real estate companies, in Tientsin it was 63%. In 
Shanghai in 1900, England held about £7,000,000 of land, 
by 1914 this had increased to £17,400,000 and in 1936 it was 
reckoned to have come to £42,000,000. Britishers reckoned 
in 1928 that the value of their land in all China was £70,000,- 
000 or 60% of their total assets in China. 


II. CAPITAL IMPORTS AND PROFITS 

Although England has a large amount of capital in 
China, yet the actual amount brought in is very limited and 
the greater part of the capital came from China and not 
from England. In the first place, in the figures the greatest 
is for land, but one can say that none of this was acquired 
by spending the firms’ money. This is the product derived 
from the Unequal Treaties and the Concessions, which even 
if they were bought at the original price this was also very 
low. For instance, in Shanghai the price paid when land was 
taken into the Concessions was $50 per mow, but by the end 
of the 19th Century some portions were sold at $16,000 per 
mow. Such profits on land were not only far in excess of the 
original cost but were also the origin of capital for other 
business. For instance, the Sassoon family’s huge enterprises 
in China all arose from profits on land. 


Secondly, none of the capital of the big businesses like- 
wise was really imported. British Banks have no fiscal 
capital allocated to China, but their loans and investments 
were entirely dependent on their deposits received in China: 
before. the War of Resistance such deposits amounted to 
US$237,000,000. Not only this, but British Banks also fre- 
quently made use of deposits in China for investments in the 
South Seas and other places and even in Europe. Insurance 
companies were the same; they relied especially on their cre- - 
dit standing but they certainly did not import any capital 
into China. 

As regards other large scale concerns, some have come 
in by deception, as in the case of the Kailan Mines capital 
(about £3,000,000), which was usunped at the time of the 
Boxer Rebellion. The incredibly high return of profits ex- 
tracted at that time was the basis on which arose capital. 
The smaller concerns mostly came to China as adventurers 
and relied on speculation to establish themselves, but no 
money was imported. There was also a part which was 
really Chinese capital, Englishmen only lending their name 
and sharing in the profit: many using an English Company’s 
name were registered in Hongkong in order to enjoy special 
privileges. | > 

When investigated in 1930 some American firms who had 
remitted capital to China stated that the amount remitted in 
comparison with the total capital was 36%, but there were 
also many reports which stated that “they started with their 
bare hands” or “they started on a shoestring’ with no capital 
brought in. As regards English firms, although no investi- 
gation was made, nevertheless since their history is more 
extensive and the profits in the earlier period were particularly 
fat, the accumulation of their assets must have greatly 
exceeded that of American firms while the percentage of 
original capital brought in must certainly have been still 
lower. From a study of the ‘above points, probably the 
total capital brought in by Engtish firms cannot be more 
than a quarter of their investments, i.e. not more than 
£50,000,000. Yet each year they received from China in 
remittance of profits in good times more than £10,000,000. 

The profits of the British merchants have always been 
heavy. Without talking of the huge profits of the “opium 
era,” but only of the period 1928 to 1930 the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation’s dividends and bonus were 
more than 80%. Their shares of a face value of HK$125 sold 
for $2,300. The dividends of all the Shanghai Real Estate 
companies were between 15% and 18%, of Utilities 7% to 
25%. Ewo Mills in 1929 paid 40% in 1930 15%, Kailan Mines 
in 1928 25% in 1929 20%. 


AVERAGE PROFITS OF FOREIGN BUSINESSES 1934—1938 
(percentage of capital) 
Nett profit in comparison with capital values 


Business 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Average 
geese. 23.2 21.6 24.8 24.1 22.9 23.3 
Industry 5.9 7.0 9.3 30.4 16.2 13.6 
Utilities 15.2 10.0 8.4 11.9 16.1 12.3 
nsport 7.1 7.2 5.6 10.8 32.9 12.7 
Telegraphs 14.8 15.2 14.1 15.0 15.0 14.3 
Average 18.2 12.2 12.4 18.4 20.0 15.3 
Dividends and Bonus in comparison with share capital 
Banks eeusur 19.3 18.2 21.2 25.6 24.3 21.7 
Industry 7.5 9.7 16.5 14.5 10.7 
Utilities 17.2 13.2 13.4 14.8 11.6 14.0 
Transport 7.3 7.6 6.7 8.7 13.3 8.7 
Telegraphs 14.8 13.8 13.5 12.0 12.0 13.2 
Average 12.8 12.1 12.9 15.5 15.1 13.7 
Insurance . 36.7 34.0 33.9 35.5 52.5 38.5 


Table is according to financial reports of 93 foreign firmts in China 
or other scattered pieces of information, the majority being taken from 
Japan's Institute of Oriental Studies or North China Investigation Bureau. 


The profit shown in the above table is made up from the 
published financial statements of all the concerns, but does 
not include hidden profit, and hidden profits are customary 
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“amongst capitalist concerns. Apart from hidden profits in 

business there are also the huge amounts of expenses charged 
' and the shouldering of head office expenses: naturally these 
also all come out of the profit made in China. After the 
‘promulgation of the Kuomintang’s Company law every foreign 
company established a bogus head office abroad and turned 
‘the business in China into branches and by this means it was 
‘ much easier to hide profits abroad. 


From the figures in the foregoing table profits from 1984 


' to 19388 are shown to have averaged 15.3%. On the other 
hand in England the profits of companies, apart from the 
fall during war time and the period of the depression, aver- 
aged 9.5% before the First World War in the period 1909-1914 
and 10.6% before the depression from 1923 to 1929. On the 
‘basis of dividends in China they averaged 13.7% and for 
English firms in England only 8.9% from 1909 to 1937. The 
profits of English firms in China were particularly large. 
Profits from capital exported is not confined solely to 
the foregoing figures and there are also relative profits on 
commercial articles imported and on freight on goods carried, 
insurance and‘ credit, together with advantages taken from 
'- Jabour in the manufacturing of articles for export. In Eng- 
’ lish firms in China not only are all the machine tools used 


'* °-dmported from England but also they are being continually 


augmented and the necessary raw materials used are imported 
to China from the sphere of the British Empire: especially 
in ‘the case of the basic British industries in China such as 
textiles and tobacco manufacturing, such profits cannot be 
reckoned. Special attention must be given to the import and 
export trade of the monopoly combines: their profit is alarm- 
ing and because trading was carried out on the basis of 
foreign currency, while much of the expenditure was debited 
abroad, their real profit cannot be seen from their China 
companies alone. 

- A’ few concrete ‘examples:— The Kaiping Coal Company 
‘with a capital of £50,000 issued shares for £1,000,000. In 
1912 it swallowed up the Chinese Lanchow Co., and from 
then until the 1987 War of Resistance the accounts showed 
nett profits of £7,600, Nett profit in the highest year 
(1919-1920) was 111.2% of share capital; from 1917 to 1921 it 
averaged 71.9%. Dividends at the highest were 30% and in 
‘1921, including bonus share came to 53.5%. At that period 
the holder of £100 Kaiping stock, just sitting in London, 
had already received as his share £371/2/- as cash dividends 
and £96 as bonus shares, and at the same time the value of 
the stock he held also increased by 50%. The original £100 
of capital, in other words, had already become £665/2/- with- 
out taking into account interest on the dividends. One should 
_ special note that this £100 stock originally stood at only 

5, 

Yee Tsoong Tobacco Company was separately established 
from the Imperial Tobacco Co. combine in 1935 with a fixed 
capital of $60,700,000. Until the outbreak of the Pacific War 
when it was taken over by the Japanese it showed profits in 
the accounts in six years of more than $286,000,000 and 
paid out $291,000,000 in dividends and temporary bonuses 
which was almost five times the capital. From 1937 to 1939, 
when prices of commodities had not fully increased the pro- 
duction values of its products, this Company’s temporary 
bonuses during these three years paid 93.1%, 30.1% and 
39%. Y.T.T.’s parent, the Imperial Tobacco Co. combine, 
from 1930 to 1940 made a nett profit each year of about 16% 
and, apart from maintaining a dividend each year of 20%, 
there were also two special bonuses. From 1934 to 1940 (7 
years) its nett profit reached £ 38,000,000, which exceeded the 
capital of £34,000,000. 


The Shanghai’ Electric Construction Co., in the thirty . 
years from 1912 to 1941 altogether made profits of £2,980,000,.. 


An, this. 


exceeding the ‘original capital (£320,000) 9.3 times. 
period it dividetids’ of more ‘than -£1,630,000, averaging 


20% from 1919 to 1924. This Company’s capital increased 
over the period by £350,000 and of this £250,000 was made 
up of bonus shares. ‘Therefore an origina) shareholder of a 
£100 share had, by the time of the Pacific War, a 
received cash dividends of £451 and £50 in bonus shares: 
other words his original share had increased in value. six pany 
without taking into account the market value increase of the 
share and the interest on the cash received. 


Ill. PRESENT CONDITIONS | 
After the victory in the War of Resistance, America 
monopolized China and England’s economic strength in China 
fell. In 1948 amongst China’s imports, England’s share was 
only 8% and America’s 48%; in exports England’s share was 
4% and America’s 20%. In tonnage of shipping England from 
39% pre-war fell to 24% in 1948, and America rose from 
3% to 37%. Dealing only with foreign firms stilf remaining 
among those established between Victory in the War of Re- 
sistance and “Liberation,”’ there were 37 British, 12% of the 
total English businesses: there were 45 American, 21% of 
all American businesses. At the same time America also 
used “‘E.C.A.” and “Co-operative” methods to monopolise all 
K.M.T. enterprises by comspiring with the bureaucratic Capita- 
lists of the K.M.T. including those gigantic enterprises which 
the K.M.T. captured in the form of enemy properties. 
During this period, although British enterprises in China 


suffered from American pressure, yet because of the policy of 


the Chiang Kai-shek Government huge profits were still 
obtained. For instance what was obtained from Sino-Japanese 
trading in mining machinery were given almost entirely and 
without cost to the British controlled Kailan Mines and from 
the benefits of smuggling in South China through the bureau- 
cratic capitalist class, merchants in Hongkong also reaped 
unprecedented profits. Also during this period, the K.M.T. 
changed the perpetual lease rights of foreigners in China 
which have been in existence for over 100 years to land 
ownership rights. 

After “Liberation’”’, there came a drastic change in foreign 
investments in China. The special privileges of Imperialism 
in China were cancelled, and foreign enterprises were basically 
transformed to purely conomic investments. Because New 
China had gradually released itself from dependence on the 


capitalist countries, British enterprises, which had hitherto — 


relied mainly on their import and export trade, also lost their 
position. -For instance, British merchants only accounted 
for 2.3% of the foreign trade of North China in 1950 and at 
the same time Chinese National enterprises were growing 
daily with private enterprises receiving proper development 
under the policy of “equal attention to public and private 
interests” ‘so that the percentage of British merchants in 
productive business became insignificant. The Y.T.T. Com- 
bine which in the past monopolized the cigarette industry in 
China, ceased production in Hankow and Tsingtao after 
“Liberation.” In Tientsin, production was halved while in 
Shanghai the output for the first half year of 1950 was only 
40% of pre-liberation, or only less than 5% of the entire 
output for the. whole country. As regards sales they were 
unable to compete with native cigarettes because of their high’ 
cost of production. In the textile. industry, Ewo Cotton, 
Mills reduced their spindles from pre-war 170,000 to only} 
50,000, while output was: only one fifth as compared with thé 
past and accounted for less than 1% of the total National: 
production. Coal from the Kailan Mines likewise reduced: 
Seoduction because their production cost was one or two times: 
higher than native -mines:. Their produétion for 1950 was: 
only 12% of the total production for the whole country. 

Although British.economie interests in China were greatly}. 


reduced in comparison after “Liberation,’ yet many other: 


considerations. still remained: from their historical and tradi-: 


tional connections. England stil! retains huge assets in 
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and they exceed those of the U.S.A. by over three times. 
England still owns large estates and buildings. Along the 


. coastal and‘river ports, the best sites for wharves and godowns 


are nearly all owned by British enterprises. In Shanghai 
they still own the Tramway, Waterworks and Gas Co. They 
also hold the upper hand in overseas transportation and 
marine insurance. In foreign exchange transactions, British 
banks also have their peculiar positions. Certain industries 
such as egg products and press-packing, because of their 
superior equipment, enable British merchants to retain the lead. 

The transformation of the status of British merchants 
after “liberation’’ may be summarised as follows:— 

First of all, as a result of the War of Resistance and 
“Liberation,” the number of British merchants were greatly 
reduced. For instance, in Tientsin there were 185 British 
merchants houses during the period of highest prosperity 
in 1936. After the War of Resistance and “Liberation” there 
were only 47 and today there are only 41. There were 266 
British importers in Shanghai in 1936; after “Liberation” 
there were only 98 and today there are less than 60. In 
Hankow their number was 14 before, 9 after “Liberation.” 
The total number of British merchant houses today is about 
200 and including branches and agencies there cannot be more 
than 300 or only one-third of the total number before the War 
of Resistance. 

Since VJ day, many British merchant houses moved from 
Shanghai and Tientsin to Hongkong and India. After 
“Liberation” quite a number of British merchants went home 
and entrusted their properties and assets to the care of 
peoples of other nationalities or controlled their business 
from Hongkong. There were large numbers who entrusted 
such cares to Chinese and Soviet citizens. At the same time it 
is noticed that during the early days of “Liberation” there 
was a tendency for Shanghai merchants to shift their activi- 
ties to Tientsin and for merchants in the interior to shift 
their activities to Shanghai. 

In plannng most British merchants adopted a policy of 
wait-and-see in the early days of “Liberation” with the pur- 
pose of maintaining their business. After the whole of the 
mainland had been liberated, individual British firms were 
very active and some even thought of increasing their in- 
vestments and erecting new factories. They were equally 
active in trading. Several new companies were opened in 
Tientsin. In the second half-year of 1950 when China adopted 
the plan of unifying financial and economic policies, enabling 
prices to be stabilized and commerce and industry to become 
prosperous, British merchants also entered a stage of stability. 
Some entered into contracts with the Government for re- 
manufacturing certain articles or were entrusted with the 
handling of exports, but the majority preferred to remain 
cautious or treat business as only a speculation. After the 
outbreak of the Korean War, British merchants were affected 
by their Government’s policy and together with the embargo 
placed by America and the export restrictions of the British and 
Hongkong Governments, these merchants received a setback. 

In the matter of Capital/Labour relations, there has 
been an unceasing series of disputes in British merchant 


secret organisations and 


houses since “Liberation,” mainly centred upon dismissal of 
their employees. Chinese workmen who have long been under 
oppression have wakened to a new sense of political aware- 
ness after “Liberation” and at the same time they have learn- 
ed a new interest in the reconstruction of New China so that 
drastic demands were presented to their employers for re- 
forms. These demands, however, were opposite to the cau- 
tious and even pessimistic attitude of the capitalist, especially 
the responsible heads of the big combines. Cases of treating 
the staff discriminately, sabotaging the work of the Labour 
Unions, secretly transferring their capital, evasion of taxes, 
reactionary propaganda are too 
numerous to mention. Because of these, certain enterprises 
not only cannot come in line with the development of China’s 
economic reconstruction, but beets become obstacles to the 
planned economy. 


At the moment there are no statistics to show the real 
position of British merchants. Generally speaking, among 
the 200 odd British merchant houses, the majority are still 
importers amongst whom there are about 60 in Shanghai, 15 
in Tientsin. In the interior cities, they are mostly branches 
or agencies of A.P.C., Ewo and Taikoo. In industry thera 
are about 50 units mostly concentrated in Shanghai. In the 
banking circle there are still about 36 units, but there are 
29 real estate companies in Shanghai and Tientsin. All the 
above include joint Chinese-British enterprises. 


Among the British merchant houses, three-fourths are of 
the nature of Companies from which can be seen that although 
the number of houses has been reduced by two-thirds since 
the War of Resistance, yet the position of the big family enter- 
prises and big combines has not changed. Those affected are 
only the small enterprises, so that the comparative amounts of 
investments have not been reduced. On the contrary, they 
have been concentrated such as the China Engineer’s combine 
in their opportunist purchasing of China Printing & Finishing 
Co. which affords a clear example. ; 


From the point. of establishment, most of the British 
merchant houses at present were established before 1920 which 
shows their historical importance. Between 1920 and 1931 
there were also many established, but thereafter there 
were more American merchant .khouses established than Bri- 
tish which is indicative of the gradual decline of the British 
merchants’ position. 

Among British merchant houses in the whole country 
there are about 98,000 staff members and workers of which 
Kailan alone accounts for about 60,000. Of the rest, 30,000 
are concentrated in Shanghai. Foreign staff members total 
only 10% and most of them are not British by nationality. 

There are no available statistics regarding assets. A 
rough estimation according to the present trend would put the 
figure at not more than £200,000,000. Of the more prominent 
categories of investment such as real estate, stocks and 
finance, there are no official standards of appraisal. The three 
public utilities concentrated in Shanghai together with Y.T.T., 
Taikoo, Ewo, A.P.C.—the four big accoulit 
for over 70% of the total figure. 


Singapore Trade Unions 


The development of trade unionism in Singapore has 
been somewhat obscured by the events immediately following 
the occupation which culminated in the declaration of a state 
of emergency in 1948. The Singapore Federation of Trade 


-Unions has come and gone as has the suspicion which attaches 


to any organisation which, however remotely, is contaminated 


with communism. 


The history of trade unionism is the progress of the 
right of organised labour to negotiate freely on behalf of 


their members on all matters which affect the workers’ 
well-being; wages, conditions of service, sickness and medical 
benefits and all other general aspects of employment. Their 
greatest asset lies in their collective bargaining power and 
their greatest success in the wise use of the power to obtain 
their legitimate demands. The value to the community lies 
in the stability and strength which their negotiated agree- 
ments with employers give to the general structure of society- 

Distrust of the movement has been caused mainly by 
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the danger of the misuse of collective strength to bring 
about frequent and unjustified strikes, but if the number 
of strikes in Singapore is any criterion, the lesson is being 
learnt that strikes are signs of the failure of reesonable 
negotiation to produce a mutually satisfactory agreement. 
During 1951, for example, there were only five instances of 
strikes in Singapore. 

The law providing for the registration of trade unions 
was enacted on 28th February, 1940, but before that enact- 
ment, associations of workmen on trade union lines had 
been encouraged, and more than fifty such organisations had 
been registered under the Societies Ordinance by the end 
of 1940. Some were organised mainly for social activities 
and funeral benefits, but there were a number which were 
organised with the object of functioning as trade unions in 
the real sense of the word. Operation of the 1940 Trade 
Union Ordinance was prevented by staff shortage consequent 
upon the outbreak of the War and was only brought into 
force in 1946. 

Soon after the liberation, practically all the former 
organisations had reappeared and reformed themselves. Some 
retained their former names but a good number re-established 
themselves under the new title of trade unions. At this 
stage there was formed the General Labour Union under 
the control of the Malayan Communist Party. The organisa- 
tion was peculiar in that it accepted Trade Unions as well 
as individuals as its members. 

The General Labour Union lost no time in taking ad- 
vantage of the prevailing circumstances, which were favour- 
able for the organisation of trade unions in that economic 
conditions were stil] far from stable following the enemy oc- 
cupation. Wages at that time had failed to keep pace with 
the increase in prices of consumer goods and the disparity 
provided a sujtable stimulus for considerable agitation for 
increased wages. These demands for increased wages almost 
invariably met with success and this won for the unions the 
support of the workers. 

The General Labour Union at this stage concentrated on 
the organisation of trade unions in practically every industry 
in the Colony and in many cases the trade unions were form- 
ed first and the membership developed by propaganda and 
canvassing. The result was that there were soon more than 
130 unions in existence. 


Federation of Trade Unions 

When Civil Government returned in 1946, the General 
Labour Union had established itself in a very powerful posi- 
tion. The policy of the General Labour Union, which was 
later renamed the Singapore Federation of Trade Unions 
was that those unions which were not with it were against 
it. The Singapore Federation of Trade Unions was not a 
genuine Federation of Trade Unions and it attempted, with 
no smal] measure of success, to control all Labour in Singa- 
pore by dictatorial and strong-arm methods. Few unions 
could withstand its pressure and none dared to oppose it. 
The result was that more than one-half of the trade unions 
became affiliated to the Singapore Federation of Trade Unions. 

On 24th June, 1948, a state of emergency was declared 
in Singapore. This immediately caused the Communist offi- 
cials of the Singapore Federation of Trade Unions and the 
satellite organisations to abandon their posts and disappear 
either underground or into the Federation of Malaya. A 
number of unions went out of existence and most of the 
others temporarily suspended activities partly because they 
were uncertain of the purpose of the Emergency Regulations 
and partly because of their earlier failure to obtain the sup- 
port of their members, who had in the first instance joined 
the union through mob-enthusiasm or compulsion. 


Development since Emergency 
It was not until the beginning of 1949 that the unions 


were sufficiently reassured that the Emergency Regulations 
were not designed to interfere with their bona-fide activities 
that reorganisation began afresh. The movement was then 
in a chaotic state, some unions had already closed down, 
others found that most of their officials were missing and only 
a few continued to function normally. 

The reorganisation was, however, speedy and effective. 
Wages and working conditions had been adversely affected by 
the prevailing dull state of trade and this led to a reawaken- 
ing of trade union consciousness. The subsequent revival 
of trade in 1949 with its effect on the cost of living only 
served to re-emphasise the necessity for re-organisation in 
order to present workers’ demands for correspondingly in- 
creased wages. Since that time, the trade unions have deve- 
loped steadily along democratic and constitutional lines. The 
most noticeable characteristic in all wage negotiations has 
been the reasonable manner in which the union leaders have 
conducted their cases. Negotiation has replaced the strike 
weapon as the chief means of settling disputes. 

The favourite form of organisation for trade unions in 
Singaporé is to have a union which caters solely for all 
the workers employed in one establishment, be it a private 
company or a Government or City Council department. The 
next, in order of popularity, are those unions organised on 
an industrial basis such as the Rubber Milling and Manufac- 
turing Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated Pineapple 
Workers’ Union which cater for workers employed in the rub- 
ber milling and pineapple canning industries respectively. The 
balance are organised on the basis of craft, professional or 
occupational unions, as, for instance, the Unions of Clerical 
Workers, Goldsmiths, Seamen, Journalists and so on. 


The supreme authority in all Singapore Trade Unions 
lies with the members at the general meeting. Decisions are 
taken according to a majority vote and in matters of impor- 
tance the law requires that voting be carried out by means 
of secret ballot. The administration of the trade union is 
carried out by a body of officials elected by the members by 
means of a secret ballot. This body is generally referred 
to as the Executive Council of the union and usually holds 
office for one year. The Executive Council meets regularly, 
usually once a month, to work out details of the administra- 
tion of the union within the. broad policy as determined by 
the members at the general meeting. 

The practical day-to-day work of the union is invariably 
carried out by a Secretary who acts under the instructions of 
the Executive Council. 


It has been Government’s policy to encourage the growth 
and development of trade unions. Since many workers in 
Singapore, especially of the manual labour type, are illiterate, 
it was realised that advice and assistance would be required 
if the trade unions were to be properly organised. For this 
specific purpose, the office of the Trade Union Adviser was 
ereated with the duty of advising and giving assistance 
wherever possible to trade unions. His function is to advise 
on the method and procedure of forming and organising a 
union, the formulation of rules, meeting procedure, the con- 
duct of negotiations and general advice on the day to day 
problems confronting a new trade union. 


The Trade Union Adviser cannot impose his advice on 
any trade union, and trade unions are under no obligation to 
accept any advice given. 


There is no doubt that i actaoaeal Trade Unions are now 
developing along the right lines, and given intelligent leader- 
ship and proper guidance, they will form the main bulwark 
against general labour unrest. The future years should see 
them take their proper place as the advocates of good em- 
ployer-employee relations just as they have done in many 
other countries where Trade Unionism has a longer history 
of achievement. 
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Hongkong’s Trade in April 1952 


1952; 11,824 export licences were issued com- 
pared with 11,695 for the previous month and 
a monthly average of 9,341 for 1952. 

The number of Essential Supplies Certificates 
issued dropped to a total of 726 as compared 
with the total of 821 issued during the previous 
The United Kingdom on 


The Hongkong returns of trade for April 
show that the «progressive decline in the total 
value of the Colony’s visible trade continued 
during the month, when a total of $500.3 mil- 
lion was recorded. This figure, which is 35% 
below the 1951 average of $775.3 million, is only 
just over half the figure for the corresponding 
month of 1951 and is the lowest since April, 
1950. 


Imports at $284.6 million remained at almost 
exactly the same level as in March, 1952, but 
were 30% below the 1951 monthly average of 
$405.9 million. Exports at $215.7 million re- 
gistered a decrease on the previous month but 
were above the totals for January and February, 
1952. The month’s total was, however, 42% 
below the 1951 monthly average of $369.4 mil- 
lion. 


In respect of imports, increased values, as 
compared with the 1951 monthly average, were 
recorded for Canada (plus 39%), Burma (plus 
236%), Thailand (plus 61%). Countries show- 
ing considerable reduced values for imports 
were United Kingdom (—28%), India (—55%). 
Ma'aya (—66%), Pakistan (—75%), U.S.A. 
(—36%), China (—-20%), Belgium (—42%)., 
France (—82%), Germany (—43%), Italy 
(—47%), Netherlands (—33%) and Switzer 
land (—25%). 


Exports which showed a marked increase on 
the basis of the 1951 monthly average were:— 
Formosa (plus 46%), Korea, South (plus 41%), 
Thai'and (plus 268%) and Netherlands (plus 
115%). Reductions were recorded for most ter- 
ritories, the most noteworthy being: United 
Kingdom (—6%), Australia (—84%), India 
(—79%), Malaya (—42%), Pakistan (—96%), 
China (—75%), Japan (—55%) #%$and Macao 
(—65%). 


Revenue 


Revenue for the month at $7,066,742.10 fell 
slightly below the amount collected in March. 
There was a reduction in the total duty co!l- 
lected on all types of liquor with a marked 
fall of nearly 20 per cent in the returns for 
imported European-type liquor. Tobacco duty 
continued to be collected at a high level in 
spite of the payment of substantial arrears of 
drawback for cut tobacco exported to Malaya 
and the Philippines. This is a new develop- 
ment which began in December, 1951. The 
delay in authorizing drawback was occasioned 
by the necessity of calculating formulae cover- 
ing rate of drawback payable. 


Operators of illicit stills continued to be 
harried with satisfactory results, 64 stills hav- 
ing been seized and 1,309 gallons of mash 
and 78.5 gallons of Chinese type spirit being 
destroyed. 


Trade Control 


During the month various restrictions were 
announced at the request of H.M. Government 
with a view to correcting the present adverse 
balance of ,trade with Japan. These comprised 
a total suspension of the issue of licences :for 
export of Japanese origin goods of any des- 
‘eription to the ‘Scheduled Territories (Sterling 
Area countries), a suspension of the issue of 
‘import licenees for Japanese cotton yarn and 
cotton textiles and the :restriction of import 
‘licenees for Japanese rayon-type yarn and 
textiles to those covered by (Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates for local consumption. 


Discussions were held during the month with 
a Japanee Government Delegation which visited 
'the Colony on a fact-finding mission to obtain 
‘details of current exchange contro] and import 
‘and export licensing procedure. 


During the month, 5,742 import licences were 


‘issued as compared with 6,133 for the preced- 
‘ng month and a monthly average of 6,035 for 


month. 


which 349 


certificates were issued, the USA on which 123 __ 
certificates were issued, and Japan on which 106 


certificates were issued, were the three main 


sources of supply 


for essential materials. A 
further 75 applications for sole agencies were 
registered during the month, making a grand 
total of 2,962. 


HONGKONG’S IMPORTS & EXPORTS IN APRIL 1952 
AND FOR THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1952 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, APRIL 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1952 AND 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1951. 


January/ Monthly Monthly 
April April Average Average 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ Ss = 
United Kingdom ............ 37,154,701 169,976,510 42,494,128 51,588,051 
Advice (Br.) 6,253,118 11,234,252 2,808,563 _—«-2,766,874 
10,175,914 35,464,080 8,866,020 7,323,885 
247,546 625,697 156,424 302,444 
Malaya.(British) ..........+. 11,164,390 46,151,979 11,540,495 32,839,096 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 2,196,280 9,428,526 2,357,132 2,490,516 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 1,708,674 11,250,100 2,812,525 5,774,381 
308,289 3,545,040 886,260 1,388,006 
19,818,151 86,350,442 21,587,610 31,126,966 
Central Ame@rica 18,507 68,499 17,125 306,410 
916,904 4,576,548 1,144,137 5,077,164 
China (excluding Formosa) . 57,579,338 244,155,908 61,039,227 71,924,985 
3,742,255 14,829,152 3,707,288 4,230,761 
2,590,564 13,115,124 3,278,781 7,528,081 
408,855 1,740,502 435,125 328,560 
1,361,099 4,526,488 1,131,522 1,072,550 
20,929,859 70,538,907 17,634,727 12,966,445 
Czechoslovakia: ..........+. 182,824 2,575,227 643,807 1,111,840 
436,107 3,072,398 768,099 1,359,187 
10,207 965 55,454,082 13,863,520 17,856,503 
2,937,611 15,288,833 3,822,208 4,004,543 
8,162,501 38,841,370 9,710,342 10,905,106 
African Countries, Other .... 452,474 814,306 203,578 ) 
Asian Countries, Other ...... 1,069,272 6,529,982 1,632,495 ) 6,794,964 
European Countries, Other .. 909,789 = 11,097,907 2,774,477 ) 


TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 


TOTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 
GRAND TOTAL 


eee eer 


158,810 


284,615,680  1,285,873,529 


4,957 255 


321,468,382 405,859,545 


1,239,314 1,810,956 


"284,784,490 1,290,830,784 


322,707,696 407,670,501 


e 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE HONGKONG’S IMPORTS | %u | 2: 
WITH CHINA & EXPORTS a 
May 1951 to April 1952 May 1951 to April 1952 2 
of (In HK$ million) <5 § ES ae 
1951 Im- Ex- Im Ex- 1951 Imports Exports Total | = 
June 80 141 362 273 635 = 
January ...... 385 197 582 aa 
Jan. 71 February ...... 332 211 543 
TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, APRIL 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1952 AND 
April April Average Average wv) pe Fe 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ <2 Be 
United Kingdom ............ 6,195,078 37,740,782 9,435,196 —«:17,883,201 
971,091 6,871,630 1,717,908 5,997,808 BS 
451,173 2,302,550 575,638 2,194,221 
35,841,828 165,032,170 41,258,042 61,718,618 & 

North Borneo (Br.) ........ 1,424,022 6,158,271 1,539,568 1,284,979 
Br. Commonwealth, Other ... 2,192,445 8,411,879 2,102,970 3,154,822 

12,111,909 71,619,922  17,904980 13,545,550 
Central America ............ 968,115 3,192,846 798,212 792,479 > TD 
South America .............. 910,425 3,698,756 924,689 1052610 | | 
China (excluding Formosa). 33,017,730 94,116,487. 23,529,122 133,549,613 | 8 
16,920,699 68,055,221 17,013,805 11,614,928 ¥ 
3,120,917 10,886,985 2,721,746 . 2,836,083 
26,773,072 96,348,577 24,087,144 20,401,723 EE 20 
motes, South 2,519,518 5,774,253 1,443,563 1,781,656 BB 
3,163,441 10,771,141 2,692,785 5,751,521 AB 
27,495,336 83,460,901 20,865,225 7,480,948 
1,808,856 6,499,339 1,624,835 2,339,006 O6 
Netherlands ................ 9,049,072 13,085,871 3,271,468 4,211,365, > Sei gi 
257,260 ‘1,153,221 288,305 401,777 an sea Sa 
African Countries, Other .... 2,074,004 7,241,498 1,810,374 = = 4 
Asian Countries, Other ...... 1,484,171 7,039,140 1,759,785 ) 3,443,122 542 
European Countries, Other .. 162,462 731,888 182,972 ) 2 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 215,717,480 864,197,329. 216,049,332 369,418,976 q {32.3 
TOTAL GOLD AND'SPECIE  1'590'340 7.548326 1,887,082 2,294,686 ES 

GRAND TOTAL .......... 217,307,820 871,745,555 217,936,414 371,713,662 S988 


+ 
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SIGNIFICANT ITEMS 


Country and 
total value 
of imports 


United Kingdom 


($37,154,701) 


Australia 
($6,353,938) 


Canada 
($10,176,914) 


India 
($6,015,869) 


Malaya 
($11,164,390) 


North Borneo 
($2,196,280) 


U.S.A. 
($19,818,151) 


China 
($57,579,338) 


Formosa 
($3,565,883) 


Fr. Indo-China 
($3,742,255) 


Indonesia 
($2,590,564) 


Japan 
($34,944,982) 


Macao 
($5,243,075) 


Thailand 
($20,929,859) 


France 
($1,832,783) 


Item 


Cotton yarn, retail sale ...... 
Woollen suitings & tweeds .... 
Timplate 
Combustion engines .......... 
Textile machinery ...........-. 
Electric generators, trans- 

Radio apparatus ...........6.. 
Passenger motor vehicles ...... 


Beef, worl, 


American pine, shaped ........ 
Pharmaceutical products (other 
Passenger motor vehicles 


Gas oil, diese] fuel ............ 


Oranges, tangerines .......... 
Old & waste paper ........... 
Pharmaceutical products (other 

Cotton fabrics, bleached ..... 
Office machines 
Fountain pens, etc. 


Macaroni, spaghetti, etc. 

Oranges, tangerines 4........ 


Casein, albumen, gelatin ..... 


Motor Spirit ..cccccces 
Mushrooms, dried 
Spices, except pepper ....... : 
Stone for industrial uses ..... 
Cotton drills, ducks, etc., white 
Cotton shirtings, white ...... 
Chinaware & porcelainware 
Tinplate primes ............. ; 
Iron and steel plates ........ 
Textile machinery ...........- 
Sewing miachines ........... 
Toys & games ......... sete wat 
‘Fountain pens, etc. ......... ‘ 
Pharmaceutical products (other 
than Chinese) 
Matches, imported ............ 


Pharmaceutical products (other 


IMPORTED DURING APRIL 1952 


% of Country’s 
Imports i 


April 
1952 


874,373 
303 ,876 
2,023,560 
397 ,043 
309,931 
1,879,317 


392,942 
712,845 
1,547,843 


496,430 
509,271 


4,106,219 
1,019,515 


32,248 
1,594,436 


276,740 
2,090,207 
1,490,521 

582,660 


865,272 
813,302 
144,834 


436,548 


997,793 
978,161 
2,421,063 
400,464 


605,357 
743,558 
343,786 
39,724 
3,310 


8,537,481 


1,824,594 


5,873,631 


517,079 
438 ,950 


2,253,386 


255,103 
396,750 
1,551,303 


10,538,665 


440,296 

82,027 
545,189 
466,314 
484,147 


801,729 
451,308 


370,500 


447,072 
226,824 


1,823,016 


725,759 


1,015,010 


109,244 
117,754 


375,685 


80,219 


into Hongkong 
Monthly Average in April 1952 
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HK MANUFACTURES APRIL 1, 
1950 TO MARCH 31, 1951 


The accompanying list shows the number of 
Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference 
Certificates issued in connection with shipments 
of local manufactures for the year ending 
March 31, 1951. It will be noticed that shirts 
& c'‘othing and knitted ware took first place 
with totals of 3673 and 3285 certificates respec- 
tively, while flashlights with 2194 certificates 
and enamelware 2184 came next in popularity, 
followed by cotton piecegoods with a total of 
1908, rubber shoes 1874 and socks 1185. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


Number of Certificates of Origin and 
Imperial Preference Certificates 
Issued from April 1, 1950 to 
March 31, 1951 


Imperial 
Preference Certificates Total 
Certificates of Origin 


Aerated Water ....... 1 -— 1 
— 4 4 
Aluminium Ware ..... 2 9 1l 
Batteries for Flashlight 167 68 235. 
86 93 
Bulbs for Flashlight .. 154 464 618 
Camphor Tablet ...... 267 211 478 
Camphorwood Chest .. 18 161 179 
Canning and Preserving 217 183 400 
Chinese Medicine .... —- 3 3 
Confectionery ......... 1 con 1 
Cosmetic and — 189 68 257 
Cotton Piece Goods . 1,025 883 1,908 
Cotton Thread ......... 2 3 5 
Cotton Yarn. — 709 709 
Ege (Preserved and 

Electrical Accessory .. = 18 18 
Embroidery Goods .... 194 281 475. 
Enamel Ware ......... 846 1,338 2,184 
2 12 14 
Firecracker 8 139 147 
Fish and Fishery 

— 94 94 
RES 280 305 585 
Gourmet Powder ...... 30 4 34 
Groundnut Oil ........ 27 19 46 
Handkerchief .......... 227 137 364 
45 52 97 
Hats and Caps ........ 394 125 &19 
Hurricane Lantern .... 43 119 162 
Iron (Charcoal) ...... 75 38 113 
Ivory Ware — 10 10 
Kerosene Lamp ...... 365 138 503 
Knitted Belt, Ribbon 

Knitted Ware ....... 1,667 1,618 3,285 
Leather Belt ......... 33 8 41 
Leather Shoes ........ 271 48 319 
Leather Ware ........ 173 80 253 
1 24 25 
Mantle eevee 1 1 
Mats and .Matting .... 4 31 35 
Meat, Preserved ....... _— 20 20 
Mosquito Destroyer 163 7 170 
3 
43 90 133 

“Belt ......... 50 19 69 
Plastic Ware ......... 8 138 526 
Preserved Fruit ...... 11 4 15 
Preserved Vegetable ... — 1 I 
‘Pressure Lantern ...... & ll 19 
Printed Cloth ........ 12 48 60 
Printed Paper ........ 2 56 58 
Proprietary Medicine .. 22 114 136 
9 36 45 
Rattan Peel and Cane . 4 ‘193 197 
‘Rattan Ware ........ i. 8 329 337 
Ro . 5 18 23 
Rubber Shoes eer 684 1,190 1,874 


‘Rubber Ware ........ 


ed 


— 62% 2% 
+ 27% 1% 
— 87% 5% 
— 27% 1% 
4+. 50% 1% 
4+ 39% 5% 
— 14% 1% 
320 
+ 32% 4% 
— 49% 8% 
+ 32% 10% 
— 94% 
+ 424% 16% 
— 5% 
4+1455% 25% 
— 48% 10% 
+ 634% 8% 
82% 1% 
| — 19% 20% 
678% 5% 
80% 12% 
59% 2% ; 
55% 8% | 
51% 4% 
143% 2% | 
92% — 
99% 
173% 15% 
— 
49% 10% | 
37% 1% 
50% 1% 
32% 4% 
75% — 
85% 1% 
23% 3% 
100,000 89% be 
391,847 11% 1% 
2,009,557 18% 3% 
258,278 44% 
54,364 90% — 1 
1%o — 1 
70% 1% 
220% 1% 1 
93% 1% 
Beet & cane sugar, refined .... po 64% 22%, 1 
188% 10% 
— 
41,800 
483,545 
541,126 
782,639 
697,579 
1,059,866 
511,054 
380,636 
248,378 
666,194 
§00,116 
544,568 
| 
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Seagrass Twine ..... , 1 28 29 Germany Pharmaceutical products (other 
3 3 ($10,207,966) than Chinese) .............. 184,107 — 89% 2% 
a Shoe Lace ........... 48 wn 2? 75 Surgica] instruments .......... 155,954 — 85% 2% 
Shirts and Clothing Scientific instruments ......... 761,614 + 15% 7% 
(Tailored) ...... ... 1,788 1,890 3,673 
cece — 3 3 Italy Woollen suitings & tweeds .... 74,725 — 87% 1% 
- Silk and Mills ........ 138 = = ($5,591,814) 
4 . 708 477 1,185 Netherlands 357 ,644 + 24% 5% 
Table 14 Norway Newsprint paper ......... 687,186 — 51% 47% 
y, ooth Brus pevdec 47 60 107 
‘ Sweden Newsprint paper 67,000 — 92% 2% 
of . 847 416 763 
Toy "150 295 445 ($2,937,611) 459,669 + 136% 16% 
245 343 Textile machinery ............ 147,626 78% 2% 
Watch Band ...... 625 713 
‘Woollen Yarn (Hand 
ow 27 27 
fakes SIGNIFICANT ITEMS EXPORTED DURING APRIL 1952 
% % of 
Country and Exports Difference total exports 
FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR total value Item April on basis 1951 to country 
at HONGKONG of exports 1952 Monthly Average in April 1952 
Export from France & French Union $ 
Enquirers Merchandise 70,652 — 19% 1% 
1. S.M.I.E. Paris Metallurgic Products & ($6,195,078) Oil-seed cake ..........+++445: 745,613 + 22% 12% 
Hardware, particularly 1,644,824 — 51% 27% 
the following articles: Footwear, local manufacture 1,239,547 + 148% 20% 
Steel screw nuts, 
Special steel articles, Australia 79,617 — 86% 8% 
Wire netting ($971,091) 
ito nets ite 
Canada Spee 303,400 + 47% 19% 
Heating Apparatus, ($1,581,747) 
Meters in wood ($35,841,828) mak awe 846,609 683% 
egetables, fresh ......... eeece 1,303,821 — 48% 4% 
2 en mec in wood Beet & cane sugar, refined ... 813,501 + 216% po 
3. Ste BATAILLE, Embroideries, Laces, as & 1,846,688 
Paris High Novelties perfumery ...scccccscseseees 1,253,801 — 80% 3% 
4. Ets. CARROT, _ Spare parts for bicycles Cotton, drills, duck, etc., white 35,245 — 16% 1% 
Saint-Etienne Cotton fabrics, white ........ 1,332,779 + 938% 4% 
5. Ets. Georges CAR- Combs in real horn 99,740 — 8 — 
VALLO, Marseilles Jewellery, precious metals .... 719,768 + 117% 2% 
4. Maison C. DUTEL, Silk Stuffs Lamps & electrical fittings .... 166,154 — 66% —- 
7. Ste RAIN & WIN- Men’s clothes, sporting Books & pamplets ..........+. 488,238 + 78% 1% 
TER, Paris articles Toys & games ..........00e05: 498,177 + 70% 1% 
8. Ets. Rene MA- Import-Export in gen- Fountain pens, 172,788 71% 
QUAIRB, Paris eral 
9. Ets. L. BARBER, Fruits & Vegetables Pakistan Matches, locally manufactured . 16,600 — 97% 3% 
Alger produced in Algeria ($34,614)) 
CIE, Lyon indelible marking "7019 7 or 
‘a ten” an ($12,111,909) Furniture, rattan, etc. ....... 1,540,479 + 111% 13% 
: dyed clothes China Beet & cane sugar, refined . 11,000 — 99% _ 
11. Maison Victor AN- Clocks & Watches of ($33,017,730) Sheep’s wool, scoured ......... 180,000 — 88% 1% 
GUENOT, Villers- al! kinds, particularly Plants, seeds for medicines & 
Le-Lac pocket watches at low $21,695 — 55% 1% 
prices 983,660 + 156% 3% 
12. Ets. Jean BOIS- ‘“‘“AGIME” Watches Inorganic chemicals .......... 20,217 — 100% -- 
SON, Lyon Fertilizers, manufactured ..... 107,325 — 97% — 
13. Ets. PUBLICOM, French shoes Textile machinery ........... 1,479,205 — 47% 4% 
Tours Surgical instruments .......... 359,962 — 87% 1% 
14. Ets. R. DREYFUS, French shoes Scientific instruments ........ 1,450 — 100% -- 
Asnieres 
15. Ets. DELAPORTE Flour & Fish Oil 699) Soyabeans 283,881 58% 2% 
& Cie, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer Indonesia Plants, seeds for medicines & 
16. Robert G. MOR- General Import-Export, ($26,773,072) 479,443 + 84% 2% 
LOT, Marseilles sages the follow- Umbrellas, ete. .......... a 301,524 + 140% -— 
ing articles: 
Household utensils in Japan Sugar confectionery .......... 290 — 100% — 
aluminium and porce- ($7,208,667). Groundnuts, shelled .......... 19,837 — 98% -= 
lain; Ramie, & ramie tow & waste . 212,000 — 18% 3% 
cen, tr rend & Iron & steel scrap .......... 1,014,543 + 31% - 14% 
e luxe cann oods ; 
Colonial sedhener such Korea, South Beet & cane sugar, refined .. 636,294 + 493% 25% 
as sugar, coffee, sar- ($2,519,518) 
Wins in drums & ($6,595,253) Inorganic chemicals ........-. 31,272 — 92% — 
bottles; Beer ; ippine §§ Eggs, in the shell ............ 455 — 100% -- 
Eggs, in the shell ....... 
Clothes (Cotton, 
rayon) ; Thailand Cuttlefish 1,855,698 +1090% 1% 
P ome we se old or new — ($27,495,886) Vegetables, fresh ............. 541,837 + 84% 2% 
Paris. F Germany 389,892 + 97% 30% 
Interested parties who wish /to obtain further ($1,287,880) 
particulars are requested contact Le Con- Italy Sesamumseed ..........+++: aie 115,694 — 74% 25% 
seiller Commercial be ($467,006) 
Jardine House—14/16 er reet, Telephone 
No. 35750, Telegr. “FRENACOM—HONG- Netherlands + 664% 95% 
KONG”. ($9,049,072) 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


So far, hopes of increased allocations 
of foreign exchange by the mainland 
authorities have not been justified. Only 
comparatively small sums have as yet 
been granted to South China traders 
for imports, and practically all trans- 
actions have been conducted by barter, 
with imports preceding exports. This 
latter stipulation forms a severe limita- 
tion to private trading, as the ceiling 
prices for imports fixed by the Chinese 
authorities are too low to encourage 
transactions on a large scale. However, 
there is no gainsaying that shipments 
by rail from the Colony to Canton dur- 
ing the past two weeks have been steadi- 
ly increasing; but as China is desperate- 
ly in need of every kind of commodity, 
it is strange that the increase in trade 
should not have been more marked. 


HK Advisory Trade Committee 
Merchants are appreciative of the 
work done on their behalf by the Ad- 
visory Trade Committee which was 
formed last July to advise the HK Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry upon methods 
for the equitable distribution within the 
Colony, of certain types of non-industrial 
goods at present subject to import con- 
trol. An announcement by the Dept. 
points out that the committee’s terms of 
reference have now been widened to 
include advice upon all matters affecting 
’ the trade of the Colony and it is hoped 
that in future it will meet at least once 
a month In the past nine months the 
committee has given much useful ad- 
vice to Government which has endeavour- 
ed wherever possible to accept its re- 
commendations. In particular, it has 
rendered considerable assistance in mat- 
ters relating to the easing of merchants’ 
difficulties under the present inevitable 
trade restrictions. 


HK Import for Re-Export Method of 
Trading 


The following notice, issued by the 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry in re- 
gard to the “import for re-export’ 
method of trading, is of interest to 
merchants concerned: 


Many importers seem to be unaware of the 
“import for re-export” method of trading in 
commodities subject to import/export control. 


One advantage of this system is that intporters 
are not required to take out Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates for the goods they wish to 
import. Import Licences are simply chopped 
“For re-export to approved destination subject 
to approval of export licence. To be directed 
to designated godown on arrival’. When the 
goods arrive in the Colony they must remain 
in the godown until released for re-export 
against an export licence which is generally 
granted for the usual approved destinations. 


Should an importer wish to sell the goods 
in whole or in part locally he can still do so 
by taking out Essential Supplies Certificates at 
any time after the goods have arrived to cover 


the portion of the cargo required for local 
consumption. 


Essential Supplies Certificates 

An announcement by the Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry points out that 
Essential Supplies Certificates cannot as 


a general rule be issued at the request | 


of exporting countries for commodities 
which are not subject to the Importa- 
tion (Prohibition) (Specified Articles) 
Orders and which are readily obtainable 
from other sources without Essential 
Supplies Certificates. 


In particular, Essential Supplies Cer- 
tificates will not be issued in future for 
the following commodities :—Ingredients 
for manufacturing soft drinks; Flavour- 
ing material; Typewriters; Varnish; 
Paint; Calculating Machines; Duplicat- 
ing Machines; Liquid Fertilizer; Sewing 
Machine Spares; Used Felt Hats; Patent 
Medicines; Spectacle Frames; Artificial 
Leather Cloth; Vuleanizing Patches; 
Cinema Projectors; Sundry Photographic 
Materials; Roofing Felt; Refrigerators; 
Emery Powder; Glass Blocks; Corru- 
gated Asbestos Sheets; and Fans (ex- 
cept exhaust type). 


It is understood that in some cases 
the United States authorities may be 
prepared to accept Consignee End Use 
statements as sufficient evidence of local 
consumption. 


A survey of the local commodity markets 
for the week ending May 31 can be sum 
up on the words “steady but slow”. In China 
produce the outstanding item was Green Tea, 
of which exporters to South Africa and Moroceo 
were purchasing up to 100,000 lbs. Cassia Oil 
was also in demand for Japan and enquiries 
from the Netherlands were received for Wood- 
oil. In industrial chemnficals traders from Tai- 
wun put in an appearance towards the close 
otherwise, except for some purchases by Swatow 
dealers, transactions were almost entirely con- 
fined to traders from Canton. 


HK. Commodity Prices May 26 te 31, 1952: 
‘Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul equals 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—-HK. 10's in straw bales 
per bale; 20’s $1465. Japanese (40's 
Egyptian 20’s $1410. Italian 32’s $1710. 


Cotton Piece Goods—Grey Sheeting, Japanese 
2023 $46.20 per bolt; HK. 60x60 $46.40. White 
Cloth, Japanese $48.30. 


Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/54 NT-roller gin 
$2.60 per lb. (nom.), LSS-r.g. $2.55 (nom), 
4F-r.g. $2.50 (nom), 289F-r.g. $2.70, Rangoon 


$1230 
$2240. 


$2. (nom), Brazil $2.50 (nom). 
Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
%’’ to 1” $48 per picul, 4%" & %” $62 per 


picul; Japanese 20° %’’-1"" $45 per picul; . 
20°-40° %4"-1" $48 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
4x8ft. 1/16” $95 per picul (sellers), 3/32’’ 
per picul. Aluminium Sheets, J 
and G20 $2.75 per Ib. Galvd. 
G24 62 cents per Ib., Japan 38’x7’ G31 $6.40 
per sheet. Mild Steel Plate Cuttings (new) Gl 
$38 per picul. Tinplate, British 20°x28" $283 
per 200-lb. wooden case. Tinplate Waste, 
Waste, USA 18x24 coked tonnage packing $215 
per 200 Ibs.; electrolytic, ordinary make, ton- 


nage packing $200 per 200 Ibs. Black Plate 
Waste, Waste, British 18x24" 2nd qual. 
(slightly stained) $48 per picul. Wire Steel 


Ropes, British 2’ $2.40 per Ib. 


Industrial Chemicalse—<Acid Acetic, Glacial, 
German 78-80% 177 cents per lb. ~- Borax 
Crystals, British $43.50 per 1 cwt. bag. Carbon 
Black, German, $265/$270 per 145% Ib. case. 
Gum Arabic, Egyptian 57 cents per Ib. Petro- 
latunr Jelly, Amber, 180 kg. drum 47 cents 
per’ lb. Sodium MHydrosulphite, Dgtch 250-lb. 
drum $155 per picul. Sodium Bicarbonate, 
British $42 per 100-kg. bag. Sodium Peroxide, 
British l-cwt. drum 83.50 per Ib. Sulphur 
Powder, USA 100-lb. bag $24/$24.50 per picul. 


——— Di-Oxide, Italian 25-kg. bag $2.40 
' per 


Paper—Art Printing (one er 85 lbs. British 
No. 2 $94 per ream. Bond Pa 

marked 22°°x34"" 32 Ibs. white $29 per ream: 
unwatermarked 32 Ibs. $27/$28 per ream. News- 
print in roll 62gr. 31°" Norwegian 50 cents 
per lb. (nominal). Newsprint in ream 50 lbs. 
31’°x43"" $26.50 per ream (nom); Japan $22.80 
per ream. Newsprint, thin, 25 Ibs. 22%"x61"" 
$319 per ream. MG Cap 17% lbs. white $12 
per reant. MG Sulphite Europe, 47 lbs. brown 
$39 per ream, 40 Ibs. white 35x47" $35 per 
ream; 47 lbs. white $39 per ream. Waterproof 
Kraft 35°°x47" 120 Ibs. $130 per ream. Flint 
Paper, coloured 20°’x30" $35 per ream. Cello- 
Pphane Paper 36'°x39”" Belgian $66 per ream, 
Polish 362 per ream. Strawboard, Yellow, 8-oz. 
26x31 Dutch $575 per ton. Duplex Board, 
Finland 255 Ibs. $160 per ream, German 240 
Ibs. $140 per ream. Woodfree Printing 43-48 
Ibs., Norway & Sweden $1 per Ib. 


China Produce—Woodoil (Tung Oil) in bulk 
refined $233 per picul (nom), European buying 
offer c. & f. £260 per ton. Aniseed Oil un- 
Processed $850 per picul (nom), export qual. 
$880 (nom). Cassia Oil 80-85% c.a. $1850 per 
picul (nom), export qual. $1950 (nom). Teaseed 
Oil 2% ffa. $163 per pieul (nom), European 
offer c. & f. £180 per ton. Aniseed 
Honan list qual. $250 per picul (nom). Cassia 
Lignea, West River i-cwt. bale fob. ist qual. 
$78 per picul (nomt); 80-Ib. bale $75 per picul. 
Gallnuts Hankow Ist qual. $82 per picul (nom). 
White Ramie, Hunan ist qual. $330 per picul 
(nom). Castor Seed, Tientsin $82 per picul 
(nom). Gypsum, Canton $22.50 per picul (nom). 
Duck Feathers 75% $680 per picul. Menthol 
Crystals $43 per lb. Peppermint Oi] $28 per 
lb. Tea: Green Tea, high grade $300 per picul > 
Paochung 2nd qual. $260 per picul (nom); BOP 
$280 per picul; OP (new) $295 per picul (nom). 
Wheat Bran $22 per picul. Rice Bran, Chang- 
sha $26.20 per picul. Sesamum, Black, un- 
hulled $76 per picul. 


Star, 


NOTICE 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


| 

| 

| 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 

that the Seventeenth Annual Gen- , 

eral Meeting of the Company will ) 
be thheld at the Company’s Home 

Office, 11-13 Queen’s Road, Cen- | 

tral, Hong Kong, on Wednesday, | 

the llth day of June, 1952, at | 

eleven o’clock in the forenoon, to | 
receive and consider the Report of 

Directors, the Annual Statement of | 

Accounts and Balance Sheet for the | 

year ended 3lst December, 1951, | 

and the Auditors’ Report thereon. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


to declare a dividend, to elect 
Directors and Auditors and to 
transact the ordinary business of 
the Company. 

NOTICE is also hereby given 
that the Share Register and Trans- 
fer Books of the Company will be 
closed to the transfer of. shares 
from the 7th day of June to 1ith 
day of June, 1952, both days in- 
clusive. 

By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


B. E. FOSTER HALL, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 30th May, 1952. 


CO 


June 5 | 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 
THE FIGHT FOR THE POUND 


. Few budgets in Britain’s history have been awaited with 
greater anxiety and hope than the first budget of the Con- 
servative Government presented to the House of Commons 
on March 11. The confronting the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, and the problems to be 
solved, were known to include halting and reversing the dan- 
gerous drain on Britain’s monetary reserves, fitting the re- 
armament program into the country’s economy, and checking 
internal inflation. The new budget was expected to introduce 
measures to relieve the overload on Britain’s economy, give 


it more flexibility, and inject incentive by reducing the tax. 


burden, restoring the price system, and, in general, making 
more room for private enterprise. 

“‘We mean to try and take a new line to get out of our 
difficulties,” the COhancellor declared, ‘the line of facing 
facts, of giving help where it is needed and rewards for 
more work done . .. Solvency, security, duty and incen- 
tives are our themes . . . Restriction and austerity are not 
enough ... A true and lasting solution for our present 
troubles can be found only through harder work and in- 
creased output.” He warned that if things were allowed 
to drift, ““We in this island would, before the end of the 
year; have found ourselves unable to secure either our daily 
bread or the-raw materials on which both employment and 
production depend.” 


In short, only by demonstrating its ability to live within 
its means can Britain restore confidence in the pound sterling 
and retain its position as an international banker and 
trader. The growing restiveness in the overseas sterling 
area last fall over the inability to realize on the sterlin 
assets to purchase much needed capital goods from ha 
currency areas was a hint that convertibility of the pound 
sterling could not be postponed indefinitely. 

Britain’s gap in current account payments with the non- 
sterling world in 1951 was in the region of £700 million; 
a surplus in payments with the sterling area reduced the 
overall gap to £516 million. Most of this deficit occurred 
during the latter half of the year when the deficit with 
the non-sterling world was running at an annual rate of 
£1,200 million. 

The new budget represented the third and crucial instal- 
ment of the Conservative Government’s emergency program 
for rectifying this imbalance. The first instalment an- 
nounced early in November soon after the new Government’s 
installation, embraced sharp cuts in imports and tourist 
allowances. Suspension of nonessential building other than 
housing was decreed to lessen inflationary pressures and re- 
lease materials for defense and export industries. At the 
same time the long inoperative technique of orthodox mone- 
tary policy was revived. The Bank of England discount rate 
was lifted from 2 to 2% per cent, and other measures taken 
to tighten the money market. 


The second instalment of the emergency measures came 
at the end of January, following the conference of Common- 
wealth finance ministers in London. To halt the drain on 
gold and dollar reserves, imports and tourist allowances were 
slashed further. Deliveries of consumer durable goods to the 
home market were cut drastically. Government civil service 
was to be reduced and other economies instituted. Not even 
the National Health Service—generally regarded as sacred 
ground—escaped untouched. 


Further Steps to Reduce Balance of Payments Gap 

Despite these measures—all of which take time to 
operate—international confidence in sterling remained low and 
the dangerous drain on reserves continued. As the Chan- 
cellor revealed in his budget speech, the average weekly 
loss of reserves during January and February rose to $63 
million, as against an average of $46 million during the third 
quarter of 1951 and $58 million in the fourth quarter. “The 
drain was all the greater,’ the Chancellor explained, 


because the position of the other sterling area countries was also getting 
worse. The prices of their main exports—rubber, tin, woo! and so on— 
which had been so high in the winter of 1950-51 were falling to more 
normal levels, while their imports—the result of the earlier rise in 
incomes—were increasing. As a result, most of them moved into sub- 
stantial deficit, not only with ourselves, but with the non-sterling world. 


By the end of February the gold and dollar reserves 
were $1,770 million, down nearly $2,100 million from the 
peak, and back again near the levels reached during the 
previous postwar crisis years, 1947 and 1949. 


While they could undoubtedly count, the Chancellor said, 
on a considerable reduction in the rate of gold and dollar 
outflow once the emergency actions had time to operate, this 
was not enough. He therefore proposed additional reductions 
in imports, bringing the total import cuts to £600 million 
annually. This was expected to bring actual expenditures 
for imports in 1952 to £3,150 million, more than £300 mil- 
‘ion less than in 1951. Since some £175 million is to be 
saved by curtailing stockpiling, the imports to be diverted 
from all other purposes come to about £150 million. 


On the other side of the balance sheet, the Chancellor 
was counting on picking up £200-£250 million from im- 
provement in invisibles and in terms of trade. In addition 
he was setting a target of an increase of about £50 million 
in the volume of exports. “Some may think this is a 
small figure,’ said the Chancellor, 
but we must remember that our exports of consumer goods to the sterling 
area will probably decline. Australia has just decided on a sharp cut in 


imports fromt:us, particularly of consumer goods, as a consequence of the 
combined plan for bringing the sterling area into balance. 


This will mean, Mr. Butler stated, selling very much 
more than before in non-sterling area countries, where the 
strongest demand is for capital goods—unfortunately, just the 
kind it will be hardest for Britain to spare. 


Diversion of Resources 


What all this signifies asserted Mr. Butler, is a “really 
major diversion of effort, if we are to survive and pay 
our way.” 


Counting the planned curtailment in imports, and in- 
crease in exports, the Chancellor figured at some £200 million 
the additional resources that would have to be drawn from 
other uses internally to meet the balance of payments crisis. 
To this he added £200 million to allow for the additional 
craft in resources caused by the defense program, making 
£400 million in all. 


To meet this, Mr. Butler expects, first, that £250 mil- 
lion, or about the same amount as last year, will come from 
additional production. He anticipates, second, that £50 
million will be released by economies in the Government, 
and, third, that civil investment will fall by no less than 
£100 million. 


To accomplish the diversion of resources from investment 
to export and to show the world that “we are serious in our 
determination to leave no weapon unused to promote exports 
and defend the pound,’”’ Mr. Butler relied, among other things, 
on the Bank rate. “One of the surest ways to make sterling 
stronger,” he asserted, “is to make it scarcer, and that is 
what we intend to do.”’ 


By raising the official discount rate from 2% to 4 per 
cent, by introducing stiffer conditions for lending and by 
streamlining raw material allocation, the Chancellor hopes 
for “a marked reduction in civilian investments, particularly 
in plant and machinery and in stock (inventories).”’ 


Mr. Butler rejected the idea of making any cuts in 
consumption on the ground that (1) the savings in resources 
described are those which will help most in increasing ex- 
ports, and (2) many industries producing consumer goods 
are already facing slack demand at home and abroad. 
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General Budget Strategy 


On the question of general budget strategy, Mr. Butler 
starts with the key proposition that “if the home consumer 
is to have no more of our resources than last year, we must 
see to it that his purchasing power as a whole is no more 
than sufficient for this punpose.”’ 


Ordinary expenditures for 1952-53 were expected to reach 
£4,240 million, up £82 million from the revised estimates 
for 1951-52. Reveriues at current rates were ted to 
bring £4,778 million, an increase of £338 million. This 
means an indicated ‘‘above the line”’ surplus (excluding capital 
expenditures) of £538 million. 


Allowing for the rise in consumer goods prices, and 
for some increases in incomes, Mr. Butler decided to leave 
the budget surplus broadly where it was. The money which 
people would have to spend in the coming year would, he 
judged, be just about enough to pay for the goods likely 
to be available. 

But, he went on to state, within this general frame- 
work of a substantially unchanged budget surplus, there 
was urgent need for many adjustments. In the first place, 
the budget was much too big; and, as he pointed out in 
words that might well be taken to heart in other quarters, 
“high government expenditure accompanied by high taxa- 
tion itself has an inflationary effect.” If the budget is to 
fulfil its main function—to restore confidence in the pound— 
it must, he added, further reduce government expenditure 
and make a start in reducing taxation. 


Second, there must be some reallocation of burdens, 
giving recognition to incentives, so that “we go into action 
inspired by the sense that if we work harder we can earn 
more.”’ 


Reallocating the Burdens 


To bring back “a sense of reality to our personal as 
well as our national accounts,’”’ the Chancellor proposed a 
reduction in food subsidies by nearly 40 per cent, from £410 
million to £250 million, on the score that 
the subsidies conceal from the consumer the real cost of what we have 
to pay in exports for the foods we import. As a result people tend to 
spend a large part of their incomes on the non-essentials of life. 

The reduction of subsidies will make the rationed food 
ls 6d (about 21 cents) a week dearer per head. However, 
almost ‘half of the amount saved by subsidies is to be handed 
back to those most in need by increasing the family allow- 
ances and old age and widows’ pensions, and by changes in 
the income tax designed to have incentive effect, particularly 
in the lower and middle income brackets. These tax changes 
include increasing persona] exemptions and lifting the per- 
centage of earned income which, up to a ceiling, is not 
liable to tax. All taxpayers will enjoy some relief, but 
the most significant effect will be that pay for overtime 
work will normally not be liable to tax at the full standard 
rate. 


While former rates of corporation taxes were reduced, 
both for distributed and undistributed profits, a new “excess 
profit levy” will be charged during the duration of the emer- 
gency at the rate of 30 per cent on profits above the average 
of the years 1947-49. éther budget changes include an in- 
crease in the duty on gasoline. 


Summarizing the net effect on the budget position of all 
this reshuffling of revenue and expenditure results, Mr. Butler 
stated, in a final surplus “above the line” of about £510 
million—only slightly less than at the outset. It will cover 
also by a small margin the Government’s capita] needs carried 
“below the line’ in the Exchequer accounting. 


Reactions to the Budget . 


The budget has been attacked from the Left as “class 
legislation” designed to help those who have at the expense 
of those who have not. Such attacks, however, have had 
something of a hollow ring in view of the ingenious manner 
in which the reduction in food subsidies has been balanced 
off for the middle and lower income groups by the increased 
pensions and by the concessions in the income tax. 


In the financial markets, the fall in gilt edge issues 
has represented a conventional response to the higher Bank 
rate, while the equity market has been depressed both by 
the new Excess Profits Levy and by the bearish tone of the 
Chancellor’s remarks -concerning the outlook for many con- 
sumer goods industries facing slack demand at home and 
abroad. On the other hand, the improvement in sterling 
has been evidence of a favorable reception of the budget 
abroad, and since bolstering the pound is the primary objec- 
tive, this is of very great importance. 


It remains of course to be seen to what extent the 
improvement in sterling can be held. Both in conception and 
execution, the adequacy of the program has yet to stand 
the test of experience. In projecting estimates in such areas 
as national output, balance of international payments, bud- 
getary income and outgo, and consumer spending and saving, 
there is always wide room for error, and there are those who 
feel that Mr. Butler has drawn his margin of safety pretty 
fine. 


The London Economist, for example, criticizes Mr. Butler 
in that— 


he has taken a sanguine view of the probable increase in the total output 
of the country (£250 million over 1950-51) . . he seems to have 


underrated the volume of resources that will have to be shifted if the 
defense and export objectives are to be attained (£400 million). 
The Economist also thinks that Mr. Butler put the 


prospective gain from invisible exports too high, and that 
he exaggerated the extent to which imports can be cut with- 
out reacting adversely upon exports. Like a number of other 
commentators, the Economist questions whether the Chan- 
cellor has not been too soft in deciding against steps to reduce 
consumption, suggesting that he “is relying heavily on rising 
prices to limit consumption and allowing very little for the 
contrary effect of rising wage rates.” 


For such reasons, the Economist believes, Mr. Butler 


would have been wiser to have reinforced his budgetary 
surplus by another £200 to £300 million. 


The decision to impose an Excess Profits Levy, to which 
the Conservatives were committed in their election campaign, 
constitutes the outstanding departure from the principle of 


fostering incentive and providing reward for extra effort. 


The levy has been denounced by the Federation of British 
Industries as “destructive of enterprise’, and bound to 
penalize efforts to increase exports over the standard years 
(1947-1949). Its view, widely shared outside Labor circles, 
is that the measure will not only discourage enterprise and 
encourage waste and extravagance, but will increase indus- 
try’s already serious difficulties in maintaining capital, upon 
which the long-range efficiency and productivity of British 
industry also depends. 


Collective Responsibility of the Sterling Area 


The overseas sterling area countries likewise have a 
responsibility for the state of the central reserves. They too 
must live within their means. The Commonwealth finance 
ministers recognized this, and agreed at the January meeting 
that “corrective measures should be taken as soon as possible 


in order to relieve the current pressure on the resources 
of the area.”’ 


They also agreed that the recovery of the sterling area 
will not be complete 
until the conditions have been created in which sterling can become and 


remfain convertible. . . . Accordingly it is our definite objective to make 
sterling convertible and to keep it so. .... 


But if confidence in the pound sterling is to be restored, 
Great Britain, as the banker of the sterling area, must lead 
in bringing its own international payments into balance. 
The new British Finance Minister voiced his Government’s: 
determination to forge ahead to that objective in closing his 
speech with the following exhortation to the British 
people: 

We must now set forth, braced and resolute, to show the world that: 
we shall regain our solvency and with it our national greatness. 
— From the National City Bank of New York — 
April Letter on Economic Conditions 
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|] FUTURE OF STERLING 
From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


Strictly confidential negotiations 
among leading representatives of the 
Commonwealth are supposed to be held in 
London during the next few weeks. 
Historical decisions will be made on the 
future of the Sterling system, on the 
value of Sterling in terms of dollar 
exchange, in commodity transactions and 
for transfers. The representatives of 
the Commonwealth may be authorized 
to decide the nature of reforms and 
changes of the Sterling system in the 
next few weeks. Thereafter, experts 
will work out technical details and 
regulations and the form to be assumed 
by a new financial institution which will 
inherit the role of the Sterling-dollar 
pool. 


Even the best informed opinion can- 
not be sure about what. will 
happen to British Sterling during this 
Fall. Uncertainty will be the rule. 
New speculation against Sterling may 
be encouraged by a new decline of for- 
eign exchange and gold reserves. Pre- 
sent reserves are already below an in- 
dispensable minimum. Yet, this specu- 
lation will not be dangerous and can 
be handled by the British authorities 
unless it is encouraged by other ac- 


thorities which radiate more financial 
strength and political power than 
London. A mere word from Mr. Sny- 


der may be enough to create a new 
movement against Sterling more power- 
ful than the pressure in 1949. Such a 
word will be spoken only if Washington 
loses any interest in further support 
of the Sterling bloc, and feels strongly 


about Great Britain following its own 


independent way. In such a case, dol- 
lar aid to Great Britain will be refused 
even when Sterling is under strong 
new pressure. 


The following conclusions may now 
be drawn: The official rate for Sterling 
will not be altered. Therefore, it is 
unwise to hold more sterling futures 
than necessary for commercial commit- 
ments. The most critica] stage in the 
international position of Sterling has not 
yet been reached. Latest information 
from London indicates that the flow of 
new export orders is not recovering and 
may be even smaller than before. But 
new basic reforms designed to inspire 
confidence in Sterling and to satisfy the 
urgent demands of non-British Com- 
monwealth countries will be discussed 
during the next few weeks. 


A new type of Sterling may be creat- 
ed, more freely convertible than hereto- 
fore, into other Sterling and soft cur- 
rencies. Dollar trade may be supported 
by special support measures. Some 
Commonwealth countries may permit or 
tolerate the use of new types of “cheap 
sterling” in support of exports to hard 
as well as to soft currency areas. 


Special arrangements may therefore 
be advisable wherever possible providing 
for the alternative use of the exchange 


values of the individual Sterling bloc 
currencies, also of new types of “cheap” 
commodity or transferable Sterling in- 
stead of mere commitments in official 
Sterling. 


A new conflict between US Treasury 
and Federal Reserve is brewing. The 
issue is again the Treasury’s method of 
financing which will force the Federal 
Reserve to support the market in gov- 
ernment securities in spite of  infla- 
tionary consequences. The US Treasury 
is now able to raise additional money 
through the issue of non-marketable 
savings bonds. But the latter may be 
converted into’ short-term Treasury 
bonds. In such a case, the Federal 
Reserve would have to support the 
market. Such a policy would have in- 
flationary consequences. 


Foreign and domestic spending of dol- 
lar expenditures will considerably in- 
crease during the second half of 1952. 
This applies to US aid programs and 
also to orders for defense materials 
placed abroad. The dollar value of 
domestic defense orders will also rise 
considerably. We may therefore expect 
a moderate weakening of the inter- 
national position of the dollar. But in 
some countries inflationary trends will 
be stronger than in the US. 


The trend of dollar prices -will again 
move upwards. In basic industries in- 
ventories have declined more than is 
generally realized. Higher wages will 
contribute to a modreate upward move- 
ment of prices. Well-informed circles 
in Washington believe that an increase 
of the US steel price of seven dollars 
per ton will be granted. 


Use of “cheap” switch and clear- 
ing exchange is now superseding the 
use of T. A. Sterling in international 
commodity transactions, and in parti- 
cular in trade with Europe and Latin- 
America. Experienced _ international 
trading firms are able to save 10% to 
20% for commercial payments in several 
European and Latin-American countries 
through the use of switch or clearing 
exchange, or “E.P.U. funds.” Special 
arrangements often make it possible to 
finance commercial commitments of dol- 
lar importers. The authorities in several 
E.P.U. countries seem to be coopera- 
tive. E.P.U. countries with the largest 
clearing surpluses in E.P.U. are Bel- 
gium/Luxemburg, Italy. Sweden, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland, West-Germany 
and Portugal. 


A decline of trans-shipments of Ster- 
ling commodities (trans-shipments of 
Sterling goods to the Sterling area) is 
accompanied by a rise of similar trans- 


actions with the Eastern European 
areas, also with Communist China, 
especially via Milan (Italy). Trans- 


shipments of some Sterling commodities, 
including rubber and pepper. continue 
in svite of British attempts to stop this 
kind of switch transactions. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOL 
MARKETS | 


Report for the week May 26-31: 


Business has picked up somewhat and 
the prospect as far as trade with South- 
east Asia is concerned appears more 
promising. Some purchases by China 
have been reported but sellers had to 
part at below indent prices of such mer- 
chandise in which the market remains 
overstocked and ‘overspeculated’. Mer- 
chants experience great difficulty in 
raising loans and even well-established 
firms will have, unless they can secure 
bank loans, to offer around 2% per month 


against godown warrants and on the 
basis of about 50% of current market 
value. 


The general hope centres on the Korean 
shemozzle: a truce might, after all, 
be arranged and then the present tension 
should slowly subside with more business 
with China resulting. There are indica- 
tions that Peking experiences great dif- 
ficulties and that within the party there 
are dissensions which might lead to more 
reasonable conduct by the People’s govt. 
The alliance with the USSR is not for 
all eternity inspite of what the gloomy 
world-war prognosticators tell us. Tito- 
ism in China is not at all to be ruled 
out; it remains more than a_ hope. 
Traders are banking on the change in 
the system in Peking which may come 
about if and when the Korean issue has 
been settled. As long as the war lasts 
and Peking is in the present belligerent 
mood no improvement can be expected. 
But a truce will be arranged and then 
Peking will slowly extricate itself from 
the alliance with Russia. Though the 
politburo will fight to its death for the 
continuation of the alliance, the opposi- 
tion will gain strength and will eventually 
chase the fanatics and _  doctrinaires 
away—right into Siberia. 

Hongkong is not worried now about 
any act of aggressiveness by Peking. 
Confidence has been rising and is well 
expressed in the continuing phenomenal 
building activity of the community. Hard 
times for many merchants are inevitable— 
many will go by the board—but the 
Colony will not suffer, by & large. Less 
business and profits but there will be 
enough for Hongkong—which of course 
does not mean all the refugees and self- 
exiles who have overcrowded this place. 
One is prepared for the boom of the 
future—and the optimists will in the end 
be right: there will be a boom again, 
perhaps bigger than during the postwar 
period of rehabilitation and progress. 


GOLD: High & low of .945 fine gold 
$305-7/8—299%, per .99 fine tael in 
Macao $317-3/8—311%. (Some under- 
ground business in Canton with quota- 
tions a few dollars behind Macao; hoard- 
ing in Canton and Kwangtung is over 
and slow disinvestment of gold, in all 
forms. is taking place with the state bank 
reaping the harvest.) Day-to-day local 
rates per tael :—$3021%4—300 ; 305144—299% ; 
304% — 301-3%%; 305-% — 304%; 305% — 
302%;  304-%—302-%. Opening 301%, 
closing 304. Crossrates: 40.55—40.20. 
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Cif Macao contracts for total of 16,000 
ozs fine US$ 40.45—40.05. 


Prices firmed up as world quotations 
showed more strength. Stocks here rose 
as Macao arrivals were heavy, amounting 
in May to over, 200,000 ozs. Exports 
were declining as F.E. demand seemed 
to have temporarily reached saturation. 
Tradings declined as speculators were 
not so active as before. Consequently 
gold brokers were dispirited and some 
went broke and had to liquidate, selling 
their Exchange seats. Such seats are 
now cheap, about $20,000 each. Trend 
was steady but observers did not trust 
this trend. Rumors at the Exchange 
were, at times, alarming; one spoke of 
war and calamities. Some persons found 
that Hongkong was in danger but nobody 
was able to state clearly why. 


Interest in the change-over business 
totaled $2.73 per 10 taels, in favor of 
sellers. Tradings: 180,600 or 30,100 taels 
per average day. Positions: 92,300 per 
average day. Cash sales: 41,960 of which 
16,410 officially listed. Imports: 32,000 
taels, all from Macao. Macao arrivals 
40,000 ozs. Exports: 14,500 taels of which 
6500 to Bangkok, 8000 to Singapore. 
Local goldsmiths were dissatisfied with 
their business and did not buy from 
Exchange brokers; their demand is taken 
care of by members of the public who 
turn in ornaments and also bars and 
coins. 


US$: High & low for US ‘notes 656-%— 


649-%, DD- 657%—6514%, TT 660—653. 
Crosses US$ 2.424—2.45. Day-to-day TT 
rates:  $656-653; 656%4—654; 658%— 
655%: 660—658; 658%—655%; 6554— 


653%. For notes: $653-%—‘49-%; 653- 
5—650-%; 655-%—652-%; 656-%—655- 
3%; 656%4—653-% ; 65454553. Sales: TT 
sector US$ 1,630,000, DD 420,000, notes 
spot 546,000, futures 4,950,000. 


Interest per unit of US$ 1000, in favor 
of buyers, $3.90. Positions averaged 
per day US$ 3,210,000. There were again, 
in an otherwise featureless market, pur- 
chases of TT by communist Chinese 
agents and by gold importers which were 
met from good Bangkok offers. In the 
notes business there the good turnover 
resulted from the high interest rate. In 
DD there was much on offer from 
Chinese in Manila and in the US. 


Rumors were spread about the possible 
devaluation of sterling later this year. 
This had the effect of increasing specu- 
lative forward buying of US$. The large 
Shanghai community here which has 
always been trusting into New York and 
in nothing else is abhways, especially 
in days when devaluation rumors make 
the rounds, a considerable bullish factor. 
There was some hoarding of US cur- 
rency noticeable as some groups believed 
that current TT rates were ‘reasonable’. 


SILVER: Prices per tael 95.64—5.85, 
per silver dollar 4.24—3.80, per small coin 
3.22—2.80. Sales: 4000 taels, 20,000 dollar 
coins, 10,000 small coins. : 


Prices took a big drop as New York 
declined from 84 to 82%c. Communist 
Chinese imports of silver into Macao for 
eventual disposal reached new heights. 


During last two weeks total shipments 
from China into Macao were of the order 
of 100,000 taels (in weight). Business in 
local market revived. One is quite ex- 
cited here about the possibilities of fur- 
ther and very large Chinese silver ship- 
ments; obviously the ‘3 antis’ campaign 
has netted large quantities of silver as 
well as gold and exchange. Peking is 
waiting for a good chance to sell—and in 
New York, the principal consumer, one 
is observing the situation. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
quoted $1.875—1.87, Manila 2.34—2.33, 
Bangkok .29—.289, Tokyo in terms of 
US$ 6.52—6.50. Sales resp. Mak. $750,000, 
pesos 140,000, baht 14 million, US$ 25,000. 


Banknote rates per one unit: London 
15.83—15.78, Australia 12.55—12.44, N. 
Zealand 14—13.87, S. Africa 15.85—15.83, 
India 1.21, Pakistan 1.255—1.253, Ceylon 
1.06, Malaya 1.842—1.83, Canada 6.544— 
6.52, Manila 2.39—2.38, Macao 1.05—1.04, 
Tokyo per 100 yen 16.60—16.25, Indochina 
.1215—.1165, Siam .325—.323, Indonesia 
.313—.312. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan quoted per 100 $27.40—26.70 for 
notes, 28—26% for DD. Sales resp. % m. 
and 1% m. yuan. Gold and US$ transfer 
with Taipei quoted resp. 106/103 and 
103/102 (per 100 in Taipei). 


People’s Bank of China yuan quoted 
per one million $200—198 for notes, 231— 
230 DD Canton, 193—192 Amoy, and sales 
resp- 40 million, 85 m. and 70 m. Remit- 
tances with Amoy in US$ quoted HK$ 
5.68—5.66 per one US$. HK$ exchange 
with Canton quoted here 90 per 100 in 
Kwangtung. Exchange with Shanghai in 
gold and US$ quoted resp. 88 and 8&4. 


F. E. REPORTS 


Export-Import Bank Loan to Indonesia 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton on March 17 announced the granting 
of four credits, totaling $22.8 million, to 
the Government of Indonesia. The 
credits will be used to purchase U.S. 
equipment and materials required for 
the reconstruction and development of 
the Indonesian economy. Among the 
goods purchased will be electrical equip- 
ment to restore damaged _ electrical 
energy plants; automotive equipment to 
restore transportation facilities; sawmill 
equipment and locomotives for use in 
the Java teak area; and marine engines 
for cargo and passenger vessels. The 
credits bear interest of 3% per cent per 
annum and will be repayable in 30 semi- 
annual instalments beginning in 1956. 
The four credits are in addition to the 
$52.2 million of credits granted through 
January 1951. All authorizations, which 
now total $75 million, are from the $100 
million that had been earmarked for 
Indonesia by the Export-Import Bank 
in February 1950. 


World Bank Loan to Pakistan 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on March 27 
made its first loan to Pakistan. The 
loan is equivalent to US$27.2 million, 


to be disbursed largely in dollars and | he 


French francs, and will be used for the 
rehabilitation, improvement, and mo- 
dernization of the railways. The rail- 
way program is of highest priority in 
Pakistan’s development plans. It con- 
sists in general of replacement of obso- 
lete and worn-out locomotives and rolling 
stock, conversion to diesel power, re- 
habilitation of track, and the provision 
of adequate workshop facilities. |The 
Bank’s loan will finance the import of 
equipment for the railway systems in 
East and West Pakistan. Part of the 
equipment will be purchased in France. 
and the French Government has agreed 
to make available for this loan the 
equivalent of $12 million in French 
francs from the paid-in portion of 
France’s subscription to the Bank’s 
capital. It is expected that most of 
the rest of the equipment, at a cost of 
$15.2 million, will be purchased in the 
United States, and that dollars will be 
disbursed for the purchases. Improved 
rail transport is of primary importance 
to Pakistan’s economic development. It 
should help to stimulate production 
generally and to increase exports, in- 
cluding jute, cotton and wheat. This 
loan is for 15 years, with interest at 
45g per cent per annum, including the 
1 per cent commission which, in accor- 
dance with the Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment, is allocated to the special reserve. 
Amortization payments will start on 
August 15, 1954. | 


Pakistan’s Budget for 1952-53 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan 
has announced that total budgetary 
revenues in the fiscal year April 1952- 
March 1953 are estimated at PRs 1,747.3 
million and expenditures at PRs 1,668.9 
million; therefore there will be a gross 
surplus of PRs 78.4 million. This gross 
surplus, however, will be reduced to 
PRs 3.6 million, after PRs 50 million 
is set aside for agricultural develop- 
ment and various small sums are appro- 
priated for other purposes. In 1951-52, 
revenues were PRs 1,584.0 million, ex- 
penditures were PRs 1,581.0 million, 


and there was a nominal surplus of 
PRs 3.0 million. 


The Finance Minister attributed the 
expected increase in revenues to the 
country’s general prosperity since the 
outbreak of war in Korea. He pointed 
out that, although prices have risen in 
Pakistan, the increases have been ap- 
preciably less than in other countries. 
mainly because of the Government’s de- 
cision not to alter the exchange value 
of the Pakistan rupee and to follow 
fiscal policies designed to keep infla- 
tionary forces in check. He added, 
however, that he did not believe that 
“the full benefits of non-devaluation 
had been passed on to the consumer,” 
and expressed fears that the total value 
of foreign trade for the current year 
will be somewhat smaller than in the 
previous year because of price declines 
of Pakistan’s two main export commo- 
dities, jute and cotton. The principal 
expenditures on current account will 
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and | be for defense (PRs 676.9 million) and be exempt from the business profits Bank of Taiwan amounted to $93.1 mil- 
the | for plans to increase production (PRs _ tax, and that investments in industrial lion in 1951, compared with $93.0 mil- 
mo- 594 million). Defense will also claim undertakings be exempt from income lion in 1950, while approved imports 
rail- about PRs 273.1 million of the capital tax, up to a maximum of one tenth of financed by the Bank totaled $84.3 
y in outlay budget, so that total defense profits. It is estimated that the re- million in 1951, against $91.6 million in 
con- expenditures will be PRs 950 million, duction in revenue resulting from these 1950. Of the various currencies, the 
se against PRs 794 million in 1951-52. tax changes will total PRs 16.8 million. Bank of Taiwan had deficits of HK$37 
ing In view of the increased revenues The only tax increases provided in the million and Mal$1.2 million, and small 
_ re- many tax reductions have been an. new budget are a 50 per cent increase sunpluses in sterling and U.S. dollars. 
"The nounced. The customs duties on al] the gambling a 50 in- 
eanitel woods. 0 t, crease in import duties on beer and Bees 
of other fermented liquors, and a 33-1/3 Philippine Revenue Collection 
fo steel, have been removed. The export Per cent increase in the import duty on Total revenue of the Philippine Gov- 
nce, duty on tea has been reduced from 4 gin, brandy, and whiskey. ernment for the second half of 1951 
reed to 3 annas per pound, and that on hides amounted to P333.4 million. The most 
the = es has ee peor tig The im- Taiwan’s Foreign Exchange Transactions important single source was the tax on 
1 of taxable income has been raised from iM¢luding ‘inward remittances, in 1951 receipts. Excise tax collections (foreign 
gt. 3,000 rupees to 3,600 rupees. Expendi- were the equivalent of US$137.2 mil- and domestic) amounted to P59.9 mil- 
tures that business organizations incur 107 and expenditures were US$122.0 ign while license, business, and occupa- 
"he in training Pakistanis abroad can now million. Of the surplus of $15.2 mil- tion taxes brought in P78 million, and 
1 be be deducted from profits. To encourage lion, $10.5 million was used to meet the various other taxes yielded P47.6 mil- 
industrial development, the Finance mil- jion. Special Fund receipts accounted 
ance Minister has proposed that industrial] "0" “@S C@rh — for P26 million and all other revenues 
t. It concerns set up since August 14, 1947 Export proceeds surrendered to the and earnings for P1.2 million. 
ction 
in- 
This 
t at Hongkong Official Exchange Rates 
the MAXIMUM SELLING MINIMUM BUYING ‘ 
Sterling 1/2 27/32 1/215/16 ) Indirect 
rree- 1/3 O.D. ) Sterling On 
erve, 1/3 1/32 30 days. ) Demand 
on 1/3 1/16 60 days. ) Bills 1/32nd. 
Ie 1/3 1/8 90 days. ) higher than 
1/3 3/16 120 days. ) London. Rate. 
(East & South 1/3 1/8 O.D. without L/Credit. ' 
: Africa & Aden) 1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
istan Do. 1/2 27/82 1/8 1/4 O.D. if under L/Credit. 
tary (West Africa & 1/3 5/16 O0.D. without L/Credit. 
1952- est Indies) 1/82nd. up every 30 days. 
747.3 Rupees — (India) 82 7/16 83 3/8 roo 
9 83 5/8 
. 83 3/4 7 & 30 days 
rross 83 7/8 60 days. 
— (A 82 7/16 84 O.D. if und Credit. = | a 
elop- Rupees — (Persian Gulf Ports) 1/8 higher than the for Bills on : 
»pro- n. 
Rupees — (Ceylon) 82 1/4 83 1/8 — re 
83 1/2 7 & 30 days. 
lion, 83 5/8 60 days. 
gs of 83 3/4 90 days 
Rupees — (Rangoon) 82 7/16 83 9/16 Sele 
83 13/16 O.D. 4: 
the 83 15/16 7 & 30 days - 
the 84 1/16 60 days. 
84 3/16 90 days 
the Rupees — (Pakistan) 57 1/8 57 13/16 7.1. Tl RAaMAR 
58 1/8 30 di 
; ap- | Malaya. 52 7/8 53 3/8 T.T. & O.D 
de- ys. 
The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
n 
nfla- | month in the Coleny! 
dided, | Canada. 17 17 1/4 T.T. & O.D 
that Australia. 1/6 7/16 1/6 3/4 
ation 1/6 13/16 O.D. 
2 
173 7/32 Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowleen. 
yaiue South African Pounds. 1/2 13/16 
— Switzerland. 75 1/2 Hong Kong 
lin Z Belgium. 865. 
nmo- N.B. Sterling selling rates for delivery within two months with a cut of 
cipal 1/32nd. for a further three months forward 
| will The above rates for U.S.A., Canadian Dollars, Swiss Francs and 
Belgian Francs are liable to alteration daily. — 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private companies were in- 
corporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
May 24, 1952:— 


The China Pasteurization Company, Limited, 
Business of pasteurization; Nominal Capital, 
HK$11.570: Registered Office, 103 Tam Kung 
Road, Kowloon City, Kowloon, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Wong Po Sum, 21 Ngau Chi Wan, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Wong Man Hing, 41 Holly- 
wood Road, ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


United Asia Company, Limited, General mer- 
chants, importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 37 


Bonham Strand West, ground floor, Hongkong, 
Subseribers—Chow Kwong Ting, 28 Des Voeux 
Road West, ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant ; 
Chan Yau Hong, 28 Des Voeux Road West, 
ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Lant Beng 
Wing, 37 Bonham Strand West, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
QUOTATIONS 


H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


344% ,, (1948) ........ 98% 
BANKS 
Bank of East ASia 141 
INSURANCES 
227% 
sd ote ee 740 
Chinn Underwriters 5.65 
SHIPPING 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 


North Point Wharves 5% 
Sh. Hongkew itm 2% 
MINING 


LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 


a (Bonus & 1952 Issue) .... 38 

10.80 
2%, 


Peak Trams FG.) 21.60 
(Partly Pd.) ..... aces’ eae 
cc bh 15 
INDUSTRIALS 
14 
STORES &c. 
20,70 
0c 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments 16.10 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) ...... 2.70 
nal (Partly Pd.) .... 2.20 
Yangtsze Finance ........ 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 
Bute Plantation ............. 2 
Consolidated Rubber 2.38 
Kroewoek Java ee 40c 
Shanghai Kedah ............ 3.45 
1.55 
Shanghai Sumatra 5% 
Ziangbe Rubber ............ swe B 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Sentiment on Malayan markets followed the 
rubber commodity market and when, towards the 
end of the week, rubber appeared bogged down 
in the mid-eighties holders of Industrials. Tins 
and, of course, Rubbers, became tolerant of 
low bids and accepted what earlier on they 
would have spurned. Volume of trading was 
less than in the previous week and bargain 
hunters more selective. 


Every crackpot in the country from Press 
pundit to Rubber-tapper-Trade-Union-Secretary 
has had his say and the sad state of Rubber has 
been attributed to anything from the failure of 
a consulting, studying, deliberating but powerless 


body in Ottawa to ‘underhand’ machinations of 
dealers and speculators. Lower prices will quick- 
ly attract increased consumption and halt un- 
economic production and the decline, although 
sudden and unexpected when it did come, was 
inevitable once stocks had been built up and no 
shooting world war had developed. The Malayan 
economy will adjust itself as it has done hefore, 
even to the extent of a paring knife being used 
on Government expenditure. In the Banking 
world a sign of the times was the adjustment 
to lower valued Malayan exports by the reduction 
of the sterling exchange value of the dollar 
below 2/4d. for the first time in 2% years. 
This Exchange trend, if continued, would bring 
the rate to 2/3%, at which point the currency 
issue would begin to contract to the monetary 
requirements of a reduced economy. 


In the Industrial share market even the 
publication of a good report by Straits Traders 
was insufficient to check the down drift in this 
stock which was dealt in at $20 ex final, ex 
interim. Thus the general market weakness has 
more than offset the benefit of three nost satis- 
factory Company reports in this section. Act- 
ing contrarily Malayan Cement, with another 25 
cent call in prospect, in July, dipped only 
momentarily below the 70 cent mark and closed 
with buyers over for the 50 cent paid up share. 


In Dollar Tins, Petalings eased on cheaper 
London offerings. Hong Fatt fell away when 
expectations were disappointed in the quarterly 
output announcement. Among Australian Tins, 
however, Austral Amalgamated, Rawang Conces- 


sions and Sungei Bidor met good support 
throughout. 


Rubbers developed something like a market 
again for severa] counters at the lower levels. 
Riverview in particular had fair buying at 3/9 
on the declaration of a third interim of 15% 
aan 45% to date, account the year ended 


In the Local Loan market there was business 
and unsatisfied demand for the four ‘tax free’ 
War Loans and again Malayan nfoney went into 
British 344% War Loan as well as other sterling 
gilt-edged stocks which carry freedom from Bri- 
tish Income Tax to non-resident holders. 


Business Done 10th—16th May. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave $3.65 to $3.60, 
Gammon $2.70, Malayan Cement 65 to 72% 
cents, Robinson $3.72%, Straits Times $3.60, 
Straits Trading $21.00 to $20.00 ex div., Straits 
Steamship $21.50 to $21.00, Union Insurance 


$398 cum div., Henry Waugh $2.20, William 
Jacks $3.25. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.42% to $$1.40, Hong 
Fatt $1.28 to $1.25, Petaling $6.15 to $5.95 to 
$6.04, Rahman $2.35, Rantau $4.15 and $4.12%, 
Sungei Way $4.07%, Ulu Klang 40 cents. 


Austral Amalgamated 17/- to 16/9, Austral 
Malay 37/6, Kuala Kampar 41/3, Rawang Con- 
cessions 55/6, Rawang Tinfields 11/- to 10/9, 
Sungei Bidor 58/-. 

Gold. Raub $2.45 to $2.30, Mount Morgan 


21/2 and 21/4, Western Mining 9/8, Australian 
currency. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas $1.35, Batu Lintang 
$1.22, Broga (New) 60 cents, Glenealy $1.27% 
to $1.20, Kempas $1.80, Pajam 90 and 95 cents, 
Parit Perak $1.70, Riverview 3/9 and 3/8 cum 
div., Sungei Bagan $1.90 to $1.75, Tapah $1.40. 
Temer‘oh 60 cents, Ulu Benut 35 and 32% cents. 

Overseas Investments. Cellulose (Australian) 
22/5, Courtaulds (Australia) 15/-. 


FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS 


— OLDEST ESTABLISHED & MOST MODERNIZED IN JAPAN — 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LID. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED & 


Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Head Office: 1-12 Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Our most modernized and efficient Four Pig-Iron and Steel Plants 


MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.), HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.), 
KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.). 
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Union Insurance Society of Canton 


Seventeen years ago, the Union In- 
surance Society of Canton, Ltd., which 
is one of the oldest of the British Domin- 
ion & Colonial Companies, celebrated 
its Centenary. In spite of the heavy 
burden of taxation, consequent upon 
War and the modern way of life in 
many countries, the Society has con- 
tinued to grow. To some extent, growth 
measured in figures reflects inflationary 
tendencies, but more particularly it is 
due to the courage and adaptability of 
those in charge of the Society’s affairs 
throughout the world. Staggering 
losses and prompt meeting of commit- 
ments had to be faced wherever they 
arose in spite of a great handicap— 
rigorous exchange controls. December 
31st, 19385, saw the Society’s total assets 
at £6,140,568; today they exceed 
£12,200,000. Surely no further evi- 
dence of the outstanding security en- 
joyed by our policy owners throughout 
the world is necessary. 


It was a due to circumstances 
existing in China in the eighteen hun- 
dreds that the need for establishing a 
company such as this arose. But al- 
though Canton was our cradle, the 
Society has, during the last 20 years, 
gradually withdrawn from China, and 
is now no longer dependent on that coun- 
try for any revenue—either on its own 
account or through its_ subsidiaries. 
Shanghai was the last of our Branch 
organizations in China, and after 82 
years of trading, this was closed at the 
end of 1950. At the present time the 
Society derives the bulk of its business 
from the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
the British Colonies, and to a lesser 
degree from the Republic of India, 
Pakistan, and the United States of Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, the Federation of 
Malaya and the Union of South Africa. 


Until 1834, the East India Company 
in Canton enjoyed a monopoly of trade 
with England, but at the beginning of 
the century British individuals came 
to the City to trade under the protec- 
tion of Foreign flags. The East India 
Co. jealously guarded their mono- 
poly in the earlier days, insisting that 
any British subject who was not em- 
ployed by them must sail away. Thank- 
fully, they became more lenient in the 
eighteen thirties. This change-over 
may have been because of an agitation 
at Home against monopolies generally, 
and fear that, in consequence, any action 
of theirs to insist that other Britishers 
depart, would endanger the renewal 
of their Monopoly, which was due to ex- 
pire in 1834. Still, a certain amount 
of control] did exist, for the private mer- 
chants were only allowed to trade under 
a licence from the Company. However, 
the East India Company’s monopoly was 
not renewed in 1834 and the ‘private 
Britishers found themselves labelled 
‘Free Merchants,” and could carry on 
their business without licence. The first 
“Free Ship” from Canton to London, 


the Sarah of 488 tons, was dispatched 
on March 22nd, 1834, by Messrs. Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. This was _ its 
cargo: silk, silk piecegoods, nankeens, 
cassia bark, rhubarb, China-roots and 
sundries. The value of the silk and silk 
piecegoods alone exceeded one million 
dollars! 


Facilities for the protection of such 
cargo by insurance were available, but 
there was only one firm which paid 
claims under its policies in Canton. In 
1835 Dent & Co. decided to. found a 
second, the Union Insurance Society, 
which was to be under their exclusive 
management. Unfortunately the early 
records of the Society did not survive 
the bankruptcy of Dent & Co., in 1862. 
Nevertheless the following firms, who 
were known to be in existence in Canton 
in 1834, and who are recorded as con- 
tributors to the Society in 1862, were 
probably among the original sub- 
scribers:— Messrs. Dent & Co., Jardine, 
— & Co., Turner & Co., Russell 

0. 


The first three of these were British 
and the last American. It is interesting 
to note that only the second named is 
still in existence, although the Succes- 
sors to the last are in Hongkong today. 


The Society was formed with a view 
to pooling the hazards which each of 
the founders had to undertake in ship- 
ping his exports to the United Kingdom 
and other parts of the world. Records 
show that the procedure of liquidating 
the Company at the end of every three 
years, which existed up to 1874, was in 
force from the foundation of the Society. 
In this way the Shareholders, who were 
also the clients of the Society, operated 
for their own benefit. 


Old documents indicate that the paid- 
up Capital of the original Society was 
very probably $50,000, but, as records 
prior to 1862 were in the hands of the 
Secretaries, Dent & Co., who failed in 
the financial crash that year, continuous 
documentary history is not available. 


In the fifth year of the Society’s 
existence—that is in May, 1839—all Bri- 
tish subjects in Canton were ordered 
to leave for Macao by Captain Elliot 
who was the “Chief Superintendent of 
Trade.” The reason for this departure 
was the deadlock between the British 
and the local Governments over the 
question of Guarantees against the 
smuggling of opium. 

A considerable quantity of opium in 
British and foreign ships in the river 
had been seized by the authorities and 
destroyed. The value was stated to be 
$6,000,000. Immediately after this the 
Viceroy at Canton insisted that all 
foreigners trading in Canton should sign 
a Bond to the effect that they would 
not deal in opium, and that if they 
were caught so doing, the opium and 
the ships would be confiscated and the 
persons engaged in the illicit trade 
executed! All the non-British foreigners 


agreed to sign this Bond, but Captain 
Elliot refused, on the grounds that the 
Execution Clause in the Bond was not 
compatible with British Law. The 
Viceroy replied that unless the Bond 
were signed, British subjects would not 
be allowed to trade in Canton, and this 
led to the general exodus to Macao in 
May. 

At a later date the Canton authori- 
ties ceded the Island of Hongkong to 
the British Crown. Although posses- 
sion of the Island was taken in 1841, 
this Cession was not finally confirmed 
by the Emperor of China until the 
Treaty of Nanking, after hostilities 
that occurred in 1842. It appears that 
the business of the Society was car- 
ried on for a while in Macao, but as 
soon as the Colony of Hongkong was 
established, Messrs. Dent & Co. and the 
other former Canton merchants arrived 
from Macao, and thereafter, traded under 
the protection of the British Flag. 


Twenty years later the “Union In- 
surance Society of Canton” was re- 
constituted, but records show that a 
definite limit was put to the period 
during which it could operate, namely 
—for the three years 1862-1864. 


In Januay 1874, a Branch office was 
opened in London. From this time on- 
ward, the Society made rapid progress, 
as shown by the fact that the assets 
which were $345,000 at the end of 1874 
increased to over $500,000 at the end 
of 1875, to over $1,000,000 by the end 
of 1877 and nearly $1,500,000 at the end 
of 1882. 


On the 24th October, 1882, the Society 
was registered under the Hongkong 
Companies’ Ordinances 1865-1881 as “a 
company limited by shares,” having an 
authorised capital of $1,250,000 divided 
into 500 shares of $2,500 each. By re- 
solution filed on the 18th December, 
1882, the authorised capital was in- 
creased to $2,500,000 by increasing the 
nominal value of the shares to $5,000 
each. However, the paid-up capital on 
the 3lst December, 1882, was in fact 
only $250,000, as shown in the copy of 
the balance sheet at that date set out 
on pages 12 and 13. The assets steadi- 
ly increased during the next few years, 
passing the $2,000,000 mark in 1892 and 
reaching $3,000,000 by the end of the 
century. 


In 1919 the capital of the Society was 
converted into sterling, the authorised 
capital being £2,000,000 divided into 
200,000 shares of £10 each. This is the 
authorised capital of the Society today. 
The issued capital was 96,000 shares of 
£10 each, of which £4 was paid up. In 
the same year the. acquisition of the 
North China Insurance Co., Ltd., took 
place and for this purpose the Society 
issued a further 15,000 shares. 


The Hongkong Branch Office re-open- 
ed on the 11th October, 1945 following 
the Japanese war. At an Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on the 21st May, 
1948, the paid up value of the Issued 
Share Capital of the Society was in- 
creased by a Capital Bonus of. £4 per 
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share, making the Issued Share Capital 
£1,350,000 in shares of £10 each, fully 
aid. 

7 No mention has been made of the 
Society’s fortunes in the conduct of its 
business of Insurance. To grow from 
a small Company brought into existence 
by a group of merchants in Canton, to 
a world-wide business owned by Share- 
holders resident in practically every 
Continent, needed foresight and initia- 
tive. That this was not lacking in the 
Society’s predecessors is evidenced by 
its position today. The initial step 
towards extension overseas was taken 
in 1868 by the opening of a Branch in 
Shanghai. This was a momentous move, 
for to extend beyond the confines of 
one’s own territory in 1868 was a mat- 
ter calling for much consideration and 
enterprise. Furthermore, as it affected 
the Society, it marked definitely a policy 
of expansion—a policy that was to lay 
the foundation of a business that our 
predecessors in those days could scarcely 
have visualized. The establishment of 
a Branch Office in London in 1874 was a 
bold step for there were many large 
and influential Companies caring for the 
Insurance requirements of that great 
City, and a young Company from a far- 
off land could not hope immediately to 
make its presence felt. The courage 
that lay behind this step has been well 
rewarded, for today the Society has 
its Staff housed in its own Building in 
Cornhill with its Underwriters’ Office 
in Lloyd’s Building. 

The ability displayed by succeeding 
Underwriters, the successful outcome of 
their operations and the sound condition 
of its financial structure, have won for 
the Society a place in the London In- 
surance world of which all associated 
with it have every reason to be proud. 

Following the opening of the London 
Branch there was a lull in the expansion 
programme, for it was not until 1883 
that the Society made its entrance into 
the Australian field. A Branch was 
opened in Melbourne during that year 
and today there is a Branch in each 
State capital on the Continent of Aus- 
tralia, while Branches have also been 
established in the north and south islands 
of New Zealand. Under the able super- 
vision of the present General Manager 
for Australasia, Mr. R. C. Langker, the 
Society’s business in Australia and New 
Zealand has continued to grow. The 
names of the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Ltd,, and its Associated Com- 
pany the British Traders’ Insurance 
Co., Ltd., are now familiar throughout 
the whole of these vast territories. 

The Society’s original entry into the 
United States of America was made 
many years ago through the medium of 


Agents, and it was not until 1918 that 
steps were taken to develop the business 
by more direct representation. In that 
year United States Managers were ap- 
pointed and a Fire Insurance connec- 
tion established. Sharing the experi- 
ence of other Companies at the time, the 
Society’s initial efforts did not produce 
favourable results, and subsequently a 
change in the method of operation took 
place. 

The Society is now well-established 
in the United States of America. 

In Canada business is now well es- 
tablished on solid foundations and in the 
last 10 years premium income in the 
Dominion has more than quadrupled. 

At the end of 1950 arrangements 
were made in conjunction with The 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd., to esta- 
blish a Joint Branch in Madras. In Cey- 
lon a Branch is in process of being esta- 
blished at Colombo with a view to giv- 


ing improved service to our several 
Agencies. 
Apart from Eastern Branches the 


Society has innumerable Agents through- 
out the world working in its own and 
their interests to mutual advantage. In 
Calcutta and Singapore old established 
Committees also assist its local organi- 
sations in those Ports. 


PEAK TRAMWAYS, LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Peak Tramways, Ltd., held last week, 
it was shown that the undertaking is 
in a satisfactory condition. The pro- 
fit for the year, after allowing $30,000 
for Corporation Profit Tax, amounted to 
$265,455. To this amount the balance 


brought forward from Profit and Loss 


Appropriation Account of last year made 
the sum of $279,020 available for ap- 
This was dealt with as 
ollows: A dividend of $3.50 per share 
free of tax on 25,000 fully paid up 
shares amounting to $87,500 was declared 
and also a dividend of $1.75 per share 
free of tax on 50,000 $5 paid-up shares 
totalling $87,500. A transfer to Pro- 
vision for Passages Leave Pay and 
Retiring Gratuities totalled $25,500 and 
a transfer to Reserve for Rehabilita- 
tion amounted to $57,867, leaving the 
sum of $20,653 to be carried forward. 

Comparing the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count with the previous year’s figures 
reveals that revenue was greater by 
$44,670 and expenses increased by 
$19,471. Traffic receipts increased by 
$25,694 on account of the increase in 
the number of passengers carried dur- 
ing the year numbering 1,494,514. The 
increase in rentals of $15,613 represents 
the return from the four new shops 
adjoining the lower terminus. The Ba- 
lance Sheet reveals a very healthy posi- 


tion. The Reserve of $120,000 for Pas- 
sages, Leave Pay and Retiring Gratui- 
ties is intended to form the basis of a 
retiring scheme which is at present 
under consideration. The flats at the 
upper terminus are shortly to be re- 
leased and the sum of $200,000 under 
Rehabilitation & Replacement Reserves 
should more than cover the cost of a 
contemplated reconstruction plan to 
provide small service flats. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 
Outputs for April 1952 of the Rubber Com-. 


panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers :— 
Total this Estimate 
Output for Financial Year this Finan- 
Apr. 1952 to date cial Year 
thousand 
lbs. months _Ibs. 
Bute 55,700 245,700 ( 4) 715 
Consolidated 86,200 375,600 ( 4) 1,200 
Dominion 51,750 219,860 ( 4) 655 
Kota Bahroe 56,000 631,500 (10) 830 
Sungei Duri 560,000 590,000 (10) 820 
Shanghai 
Pahang 15,500 310,600 (10) 450 
Shanghai 
Kedah 76,062 655,084 ( 7) 1,200 
Tanah Merah 76,020 76,020 ( 1) 950 
ANNOUNCEMENT | 
TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 
LANE, CRAWFORD, LTD. 
RE NEW ISSUE OF SHARES 


| 
| 
The Board of Directors have | 
resolved that 100,000 Shares of 
the nominal value of $10 each, re- | 
presenting the unissued balance | 
| 
| 


of the Company’s 


Authorized 
§ Capital, be offered in the propor- 
, tion of two new Shares for every 
} complete number of three Shares | 
: held, to the persons who on the | 

¢ 12th day of June, 1952 are regis- | 

§ tered in the Company’s Share Re- | 

§ gister as the holders of the 150,- 

} 000 issued Shares in the Capital | 

} ‘of the Company, at a premium of | 
. $5 per Share, the full amount of | 
} $15 per Share being payable on | 
or before August, 1952. Such 
new Shares when allotted will rank | 
| for dividend pari passu with old | 
} Shares from ist March, 1952 and | 

} any Shares not taken up and paid | 

} for by 3lst August, 1952 shall be 

| disposed of in such manner and | 
at such time or times and upon | 

|} such terms and conditions as the | 

)} Company’s Directors shall at their 

| absolute discretion see fit. } 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD. | 
R. S. Huthart, | 
| | 


Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Be CHINA JAPAN 
27 Chung Shan Rd., El, TOKYO. Naka 7th Bldg., 315 
P, O. Box 317 10 3-Chome Marunouchi. 
SHANGHAI. KOBE. Crescent Building. 
72 Kyo-machi. 
OSAKA. P.O, Box 236, Higashiku 


; 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

; 

? Represented in 

; CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
; and other China Ports, and in KOREA 
5 

by 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE 
AND 


GENERAL MERCHANTS 

AGENTS 

] 

@ 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 

) MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 

} 


14, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 
E. C. 8. E. C. 38. 
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GILMAN &€ COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONC KONG. 
| 


By * recen 
eween Cathy pacific 
and British Overse4® Airway® 
, Corporatio®: pas- 
may by one airline 
40 ingapor’ and return by 
the other any of the five 3 
fights weekly each WY: 
Fach airline charge only 
4 its ordinaty of excursio® >. 
sound-tP fare: 
Fares fot she returh trip within 
days: by CPA both ways 900% 
CPA one way and BOAC rhe 
other $1,129; by BOAC poth 
ways $1,289. 
CH 
| 
| 
> 
+) 
Oo 
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World-wide coverage through one channel y | 


SHI 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


AGENCY OF 

AST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. § 

HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, 

QUEENS BUILDING, FLOOR. HONGKONG, 

TELS.. 
CABLES: ORIENT. 


PING 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


POBOX 835. | 
“Branches 

London Bangkok San Francisco , 
‘Hamburg Saigon New York ? 
Madras Manila Havana ; 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver ? 
Karachi Davao Montreal ; 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City } 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo ? 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos ) 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires ? 
Klang Harbin Durban ) 
Penang Dairen Cape Town ; 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 2 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
Melbourne ; 

} 

5 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLONY 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


INS 


WAREHOUSING 


HONG KONG LONDON . 


> 
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VAGE 
AL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


URANCE 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


JAPAN . SHANGHAI 


A 
TA, Roy. 
paper 
| 
FINAN CE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
a 
RE 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S, ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
m.v. “TAI SHAN” ......... Loading Hongkong 20th June 
m.v. “GLENVILLLW’”’ .... .... 5th July 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


ss. “COLORADO” ..... ,, 8th July 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, 
GENOA, VENICE & TRIESTE 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


& COS GID. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Oflice Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


No. 28 
! 

| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited. Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
ivi A ERS i | N Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
Reserve Fund: . is HK$ 31,416,000- 
Managed by BRANCHES 
INDIA 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN —— 
) Agartala Dehra Dun Moga 
Agra *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore 
*Ahmedabad Bhadra Sadar Bazar} Kingsway 
” Masktai Markee Deoghar Navsari 
Ajmer Dhoraji New Delhi 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, Allahbad Gauhati | Patna 
Alwar Goridih Pilani 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA Amritsar Gondal *Poona Camp 
via Asansol *Gwalior » City 
| Bangalore City ” Surafa *Rajkot 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Baroda Howrah - City 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American Banaras *Indore Raniganj 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports Bhavnagar ay Cloth Market. Secunderabad 
*Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong 
 Kalbadevi Jalpaiguri Simla 
Jamnagar Surat 
Chowpatty Jodhpur Ujjain 
Next Sailings Bulsar Kanpur 
*Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Karaikudi veg Offices: 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” .... June 17 Kolhapur Bhilsa 
m/s GRETE MAERSK” .... July Cornwallis Street » University Area Dabra 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan ” New Market Madras Morena 
Special Strongroom Conipartments Coimbatore Palwal 
Refrixerated Cargo Space Cuttack | Madura 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Chittagong Singapore 
m/s “JEPPERSEN MAERSK” .... .... June 29 Akyab . Mandalay 
| Moulmein Rangoon 


For Freight and Further Particulars 


Please apply to:-— FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange 


J EBSEN & CO. all over the world in co-operation with first class Bankers 


* Principal Branch 
Agent 


4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 | 


Tel. 36071 Manager. 
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